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The big one leases trucks or maintains yours or... 

sells you specialized computer programs. 
Or leases trailers Or manages your fleet. 

Or performs contract carnage. 
Or engineers fleets of Fords and other fine trucks. 

Or rents trucks short-term Or. . ( 

The world's largest over-the-road 
truck leasing company can solve any transportation 
or distribution problem you pose. 

Any Ryder office will tell you about 
all the services of the big one. 

SEE THE YELLOW PAGES UNDER TRUCK RENTAL £ LEASING " 
OR WRITE RYDER SYSTLM. INC BOX 816 MIAMI. FLORIDA 33133 
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MAKE US PROVE IT I 



LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 

849 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 60507 

□ Please send me more complete information 

□ I'd tike the name of my nearest dealer 
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Jor that hushed sound of elegance, we insulate every flat part with honeycomb fillers. For extra 
strength we use two layers of steel for the desk top— make it the main structural member from 
which all other parts stem. We give the back panels double walls. Make the pedestal frames 
continuously welded structures which gird the front opening. So you see, Lyon quality is many 
things. It's planned versatility; you join basic components as you see fit. It's careful sculpturing 
that looks less massive, adds leg room. It's a choice of nine lustrous 700% acrylic (automobile- 
type) finishes. It's the exclusive Lyon 
"lock-in-top" that controls all drawers. See 
your Lyon deater\ Or, write: Lyon Metal 
Products, Inc., 846 Monroe Ave,, Aurora, III.. 

for Our free Color brochure. Showrooms: New York, Aurora, Los Angeles 
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This mans plugged into 
the largest information 
network in the world. 

He just hasn't learned 





See that btack instrument on his desk, covered with 
paper? He thinks that's a telephone. 
But it's much more. 

It's an input device to the largest information network 
in the world. The Bel! System, 

Oscar Mayer & Co. learned how to plug their computer 
into the network to speed error-free invoices to customers. 



Within 24 hours after delivery! 

Tower Paint Manufacturing Co., Miami Fla., learned 
how the network could help customers get information 
without waiting. It made an ambitious twelve-store expan- 
sion program possible. 

Learning how to use the network even made it easier 
for H. K, Porter Company, Inc. to keep track of 36,000 





items in seven warehouses and eight producing plants. 
Remember: a phone is just a phone until you learn 

how to use it. That's why we keep a man on our payroll 

called a Communications Consultant. You can reach him 

at your Bell Telephone Business Office. 

His job— to show you how to plug into the world's 

largest information network. 
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To attract and hold 
top executives, 
add some extra 
weight to their pay 



Good men are hard to find. Hard 
to hang onto. But New York Life has a 
plan that can helo tip the scales for you. 
Deferred compensation, funded with 
key-man life Insurance, 

The benefits really add up. Guaranteed 
funds you can use to provide income 
at retirement for your executives 
and financial protection for their 
families in the meantime. Plus a 
favorable tax situation, now 
and later, for the executive. Quite a 
weighty package I 

We've helped many a company set up 
plans of this kind for their top 
executives. Companies of all sizes. 
And with all our years of experience 
(123 years, to be exact), we feel 
we've got a lot to offer you. 

Let your New York Life Agent show you 
how deferred compensation can 
take some weight off your shoulders. 
By keeping top executives on your team 

New York Life insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave.. New York, N.Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, 
Annuities, Pension Plans. 
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Should people have to work for a living? 

Or should you chip In to support those who 
won't work as well as those who can't work? 

Two strong American instincts are now on 
collision course on the nation's political by- 
ways. This coming clash matches the ingrained 
Yankee work ethic against the equally natural 
American humanitarian compulsion to help 
one's felfowman. 

The "guaranteed income" is shaping up as 
tomorrow's key domestic issue. The basic idea 
is that tax money should be used to make sure 
every American has some minimum support 
whether or not he's willing or able to work for 
a living. 

If an income maintenance law is passed it 
will be the biggest step in welfare since social 
security became law a third of a century ago. 

New strategies now taking shape coufd bring 
early action. But an ironic circumstance could 
let the whole idea die on the political vine. 

Today's welfare system is as obsolete as the 
hoop skirt. 

Relief covers only about a third of the poor. 

Its costliness and inefficiency are bombarded 
with criticism from Left and Right. 

America's poor are now down to about 26 
million, a drop of about three million in just 
the past couple of years. But, oddly, as the 
poor get less populous they seem to get more 
vocal. 

From the Administration's much fumbled 
War on Poverty to this summer's overpubli- 
cized farce that posed as the Poor Peoples 
Campaign in Washington, the nation has been 
made well aware of the poor. 

The President's Riot Commission recom- 
mended a guaranteed income for the poor 

A Congressional unit held weeks of hearings 
on the idea of income maintenance earlier this 



summer. And a system of guaranteed income 
has been called for by some leaders in busi- 
ness, labor and politics. 

President Johnson named a commission on 
income maintenance to study for two years 
"every plan, however unconventional, which 
could promise a constructive advance in meet- 
ing the income needs of all the American peo- 
ple." 

Members include such well-known business 
executives as Donald Burnham, Westinghouse 
president; Thomas Watson Jr., IBM chairman; 
James Aston r chairman, Republic National Bank 
of Dallas; Ben Heineman, chairman, Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway. 

Rep. William Ryan of New York, author of 
legislation for a guaranteed income, says, "No 
idea in recent times has moved from the wilder- 
ness of theoretical speculation into the arena of 
serious policy discussion with the rapidity of 
the guaranteed income concept/ 1 

Opponents argue the income concept is a 
scheme to pay people not to work and would 
result in a massive redistribution of wealth in 
America. 

Proponents insist a guaranteed income could 
have a built-in incentive to work, whereas the 
present welfare system penalizes earnings 
through a proportionate loss of relief benefits. 

The Ryan bill would pay the poor a poverty 
stipend, and benefits would be cut by only $1 
for every additional $2 the poor person earned. 

Cost of guaranteed income for Americans 
ranges from $4 billion to $60 billion depending 
on how it would work. 

One of the major hurdles in the path of guar- 
anteed income is the profusion of plans. No- 
body can agree on what's best or what would 
work. 

Here are the most talked of alternatives. 
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Staffers on the Commission on Income Mainte- 
nance Programs class them in five groups: 

• Negative income tax. A family would fill out 
a tax return, and if their income was below a 
certain line, the government would subsidize 
the family up to that amount. Some versions 
of the plan would pay the family something 
even as earnings went up, so as not to dis- 
courage work. 

• Children's allowance. This would provide a 
federal payment for each child in a family. A 
reverse twist of this woufd pay a $500 bonus 
to a woman each year she didn't have a child. 

• Guaranteed jobs. The notion here is that 
Uncle Sam would be employer of last resort. 
Or Washington could pay part of wages so an 
unskilled worker could be hired at t say t 50 
cents an hour by a private employer. 

• Public assistance reform. One proposal is 
to set a uniform national standard. Under Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children, a family 
of four gets $241 a month in New York, only 
about $35 in Mississippi, Another proposal is 
to let persons go on relief merely by signing an 
affidavit that they're poor. The thought is that 
a later random check of eligibility could be 
less costly than case- by-case investigations. 

• Expand social security. Some believe you 
could add to the social security rolls many poor 
not now covered. 

Any of these plans could be costly in tax 
revenues. But income maintenance could be 
even more costly in future inflation and de- 
terioration of the dollar. If we get a floor under 
income, all wage and salaries would be forced 
upward, pushing up costs of doing business 
and necessitating higher prices. 

While attention is now focused on wiping out 
dependency in America with job training and 
jobs for the hard -co re unemployed, the income 
maintenance scheme could destroy work incen- 
tives, in the opinion of more than a few people. 

Many think, for example, that a guaranteed 
income could lead some families to move to a 



less expensive land and live rather high on the 
hog at American taxpayer expense. 

What's bringing the issue of guaranteed in- 
come to a head now involves several factors: 

Despite today's rock bottom unemployment, 
three times as many families get dependent 
children payments as 15 years ago. AFDC rolls 
shot up 14 per cent last year. 

Militant poor are becoming more demanding 
and more violent. 

Government studies show more evidence of 
need. For example, one third of the nonaged 
poor families are headed by men who work full 
time but still can't earn above the govern- 
ment's poverty line— now about $3 t 400 a year. 

A new strategy to build support for guaran- 
teed income is beginning to be voiced. It con- 
tends that a vast system of income mainte- 
nance already exists for the not-so-poor. 

Some academicians and social theorists are 
arguing income security is provided for millions 
of Americans now through workmen's compen- 
sation, collective bargaining, tax loopholes, 
farm price support programs, pension and re- 
tirement programs for executives. 

These critics call it "welfare-for*the-rich," 
and a "hidden income maintenance for the 
middle class;" 

They argue it's a "misplaced moralism" that 
rejects guaranteed incomes. 

Ironically, one of the biggest handicaps of 
the guaranteed income idea is the lack of a 
selling label. Welfare programs of the past 
have won their way partly on euphemism. 

Guaranteed incomes for anyone will win Con- 
gressional support only with much wider public 
support. 

Undoubtedly drastic changes are in the works 
to help the really poor who can't work. But it 
will take most people a long time to scrap their 
belief the public should not support loafers, 
that no man is useless and that one of man- 
kind's noblest satisfactions is his productive 
contribution to society. 
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We don't carry everything! 



A giraffe can stick his neck out. But we 
Jtnow better. There are some things we 
just can't ship by Greyhound Package 
^xpress. But, chances are, whatever 
you've got in mind will fit very nicely.* 
Try GPX. We're a whiz at getting your 
shipment where you want it t in a hurry 
...usually the very next morning. Your 



shipment is loaded aboard a regular 
Greyhound bus traveling on fast, fre- 
quent passenger schedules. Your ship- 
ment goes wherever Greyhound goes. 
And Greyhound goes almost every- 
where in the U.S.A. and Canada, too. 
Ship anytime, 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week, weekends and holidays. YouTI 



find GPX saves you money and time. 
Take your choice of C.O.D., Collect, 
Prepaid or open a GPX Charge Ac- 
count. For complete information about 
service, rates, schedules and routes, call 
Greyhound or write: Greyhound Pack- 
age Express, Dept. 1-H. 10 South River- 
side Plaza, Chicago, DL 60606. 



It's there in hours and costs you less 

Buses 

For Example Daily Running Time 10 lbs 30 lbs. 50 lbs. \ 



NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


30 


4 hrs, 15 mln. 


$2.30 


$2.90 


$3.60 


DALLAS 
SAN ANTONIO 


12 


5 hrs, 30 min. 


L90 


2,40 


3.00 


ATLANTA 
BIRMINGHAM 


9 


3 hrs. 30 min. 


2.05 


260 


3.40 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SACRAMENTO 


35 


1 nr. 40 min. 


1-20 


1.60 


2.00 




Rat«s *ubmct to ch»ng« T Olh*f low rates up to 100 lb* Lot iMpmvnK, too. 

*H * c can't carry it, call Greyhound Van Lines, the nationwide moving service of diversified Greyhound Corporation. 




SAVE 
OLD 
ROOFS 



REDUCE 
COSTS 



Your own maintenance men can use 
Ranco Roof Spray Equipment FREE to 
waterproof weatherworn roofs perma- 
nently. The roof spray equipment 
pumps Ranco Plastic Sealant from 
drums on the ground and sprays it di- 
rectly on your roof. The sealant forms a 
seamless, elastic shield that defies bit. 
ter cofd and blistering heat; it stops 
leaks and restores pliability to old roof 
feJt. Save contractor's costs, time, and 
handling; our Ranco Roofing Engineers 
provide jobsite instruction. 
Write on company letterhead for FREE 
AO-page Ranco Roofing & Maintenance 
Catalog and ask to view our 3-Min. Color 
Movie entitled. "SPRAY PROCESS 
SAVES OLO ROOFS", 

RANCO INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS CORP. 

13251 Union Ave / Cleveland, 0. 44120 



Low price time 
clock helps small 
companies meet 
strict requirements 
of wage hour law 




LATH EM TIME RECORDER COMPANY 
2135 Marietta Blvd. NW,Atlanta,Ga.30325 
Please send me complete information and 
prices, also payroll time card samples. 

Name, 



Company. 
Address 



TIME RCC0R0ERS 
PROGRAM TIMERS 
TIME STAMPS 
WATCHMAN CLOCKS 
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Medicare and 



costly government 



To the Editor: 

Your issue for June contains an 
editorial, **Why Costly Govern- 
ment," that criticizes my actuarial 
coat estimates for the medicare pro- 
gram, which was passed in 1965. I 
should like to tidy up the record on 
this matter. 

The two cost estimates for 1970 
cited in the editorial were projected 
expenditures for services to "in- 
sured" persons for hospital care pro- 
posed in two different bills. One 
bill was introduced in 19G3, while 
the other bill was introduced in 
1965, passed the same year, and is 
now referred to as medicare. 

The 1970 cost estimates for these 
two bills ($1.3 billion estimated in 
1968 for the 1963 bill and $4.1 bil- 
lion estimated in 1967 for the medi- 
care bill of 1965) are not compara- 
ble. There are two reasons. First, 
the services called for in the two 
bills were sufficiently different to 
result in different costs. Second, 
and more important, the 1963 esti- 
mate assumed only slightly rising 
hospital costs, whereas the 1967 
estimate assumed a substantial rise 
in hospital costs for several years 
and continually rising costs there- 
after. 

Such different assumptions were 
wholly legitimate and were fully un- 
derstood by the House Ways and 
Means Committee and the Senate 
Finance Committee. The purpose 
of the 1963 estimate was to project 
the expenditures in relation to the 
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social security taxable payroll, and 
thus to arrive at a tax rate whic 
eotlld finance such expenditures. 

This involved an assumption o 
no rise in pay levels— an assump 
tion 1 always use for the cost esti^ 
mates for the cash benefit program, 
for which purposes it is quite con- 
servative. The purpose of the 1967 ( 
estimate was to determine whether 
the medicare tax receipts would hi 
sufficient to cover the now-antici- 
pated service benefit costs. 

Had your editorial been con- 
cerned with comparing "likes"-ap- 
ples with apples, rather than apples - 
with oranges— you would have used 
my 1965 and 1967 estimates for the 
cost of medicare in 1970. Such 
comparison would have shown $2.# 
billion and $4.1 billion, respectively. 
Or to put it in the language of tlie 
editorial— my 1965 estimate was 30^ 
per cent too low as compared with 
the 1967 estimate. 

No cost estimate could be 300 per 
cent too low, as your editorial writr 
er states-and as I am confident 
you must realize. That is a mathe-~ 
mattcal impossibility. But that 
statement doubtless served as a 
"shocking eye-catcher" for your edi- . 
torial. 

ROUURT J. M YKR> 
Chi* f Ar-hiarv 
Social Security AdmimM ration 
WaHuNfflrm. D.C, 

To the Editor: 
Your editorial, "Why Costly Gov- 
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Sounds simple but only Pitney-Bowes 
has f igured out how to combine a 
machine that feeds and folds 
with one that stuffs 
stacks and come up, 
with a machine 
that feeds ai 
folds, stuffs 




ffSS r% • - jQ _ _ d — * r ^_. — Po*tag* Mc!*r> Adi:**?*r Fnntor*. Foldrr*. lr*ertw:r 



Pltn«y Bow«i, !nc. 

Crosby Su*»l 
Stamferd* Conn. 06904 
Pl*«ie »»nd me Information on your 3300 
FM Foider/Inwri»r, 



Company 

City Stat*. 
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f EVERYBODY 

\ TALKS... 

about the problems 
facing our communities today; but 
some people do more than just 
sound off. 

As business man and concerned 
citizen, you have much to contrib- 
ute through your time and your 
talents. So why don't you join the 
action? Help those who are trying 
to make your town a better place 
in which to live and work — for all 
people. 

Your local chamber of commerce is 
already involved in any or all the 
activities you consider your town's 
most important projects . . . educa- 
tion . . , crime . . . social issues . . . 
jobs for file needy . . . each requir- 
ing the cooperation of concerned 
citizens, business and community 
leaders. 

If you've been on the sideline up to 
now, why not stop by your local 
chamber and take a really active 
part in your community's develop- 
ment* 
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PETE PROGRESS 

5|>nh'(i| for tft* local chamow of tommtror in your community 
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ernment?" [June], in which you < 
point out that social security un- 
derestimated the coat of medicare*, 
by 300 per cent is all too true. 
However, as unsettling as the un- 
derestimated cost might be, the 
most disturbing aspect of the reali-* 
ty of the true cost of the medicare 
program is the reaction in many 
federal circles. 

We are now told that there was 
nothing wrong with the original 
budget estimate but that the health 
industry, that is, the hospitals, the 
physicians and the allied medical 
personnel are gouging the govern-' f 
ment and the taxpayer by increased 
fees. This has led to the inevitable" 
witch hunt in which the panacea of 
federal controls, regulations and a 
supervising bureaucracy to protect + 
the public have all been dragged out 
in neat array. 

The real culprits are, in my esti- 
mation, first the unrealistically lotylfe 
projection, and second, the basis 
for payment which has been brought 
forth by the Social Security Ad 
ministration. 

The medicare payment formula 
to institutions is based upon a 
"cost plus" formula. The defini* 
lion of cost is very complex and in 
a sense inadequate. Nevertheless, 
because of the fact that the federal 
government is such a major pur- 
chaser of hospital and medical serv- 
ices, the cost-plus incentive in a* 
basically "nonprofit" industry jg 
such that all management incentive 
for cost control is beginning to- 
lose effect. Rather than holding 
the line on wages, cost of medical 
supplies, food, etc., hospital admin- 
istrators can take the easy way out * 
and continually allow costs to rise 
knowing full well that under the 
medicare formula they will be meU 
by the government. This is espe- 
cially true in the case of wages an 
salaries. 

I would predict that in the ne 
few years the private business 
operated, tax-paying hospital will 
emerge a major force in the insti- 
tutional health-care field, thereby* 
pointing out once again that the 
profit incentive leads to efficiency 
(lower costs) and quality (high 
standards of hospital care). 
A. V.. BRIM 

IIoHjiita! :\u<\ Management Consultant 
Port! and. Oregon 

We are not sick 

To the Editor: 

1 am fed up with all the prints, 
and broadcast complaints about oui 
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Right now, CIT is financing everything from $700,000 computers to $5,000 lift trucks 




Money matters. See CIT 



If new and better equipment \* your need, CIT could 
be your most logical source of funds. One reason: CIT 
finances and leases more different kinds of equipment 
(hence understands ihcir profit-potential better) than 
money sources that work in a narrower range. 

CIT plans are always individualized. Not only our 
plans for buying or leasing equipment. ..but also the 
many we offer for financing mergers, acquisitions, plant 
expansion, almost any kind of business growth. 



No lending limits. No compensating balances. No 
straight-jacketing of your management prerogatives. 
Things like these also helped make us the biggest in 
our field. 

Learn more about CIT and what we can do to help 
your profits grow. Write, on your business letterhead, 
for our "FINANCING IDEA BOOK," Address Mr. 
H. A. Post, Asst. VP, CIT Corporation, 650 Madison 
Avenue, New York, New York 10022* 



One of the 



CfT 



companies 



Cil-T. CORPORATION — A SUBSIDIARY OF C. \. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION - IN CANADA: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORP.. LTO. 

Instalment Purchasing ■ Equipment 'and Vehicle Fleet Leasing • Capital Loans • Accounts Receivable & Inventory Financing * Sale & Leaseback • Redlscounting 
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"sick society" in America. Our na- 
tion is no more sick today than it 
has been for the past 50 years. 

True, we have some sick people- 
some of them in pretty high places 
—but they do not make a sick so- 
ciety. The great majority of Amer- 
icans are still good, hard-working, 
law-abiding people. 

Their fault is that they are only 
law abiding, not law enforcing. 
Since my childhood days during the 
Twenties, American people have 
looked 10 the police to enforce the 
law, and they have not raised too 
much fuss about situations where 
there was widespread violation of 
the law by certain minorities, 

During the Prohibition era, many 
eo-called leaders of society, politics 
and business supported Al Capone 
and other gangsters who ruled the 
underworld* Many murders and 
other crimes were committed— and 
the public closed its eyes. 

During the Thirties, organized 
labor leaders took the law into 
their own hands. They took over 
private property, physically beat up 
their opposition, even killed people 
who disagreed with them. The pub- 
lic looked the other way. 



Now we have demonstrations, 
anti-American meetings, riots, loot- 
ing, burning, killing, assassination 
of people in high places. Again, 
the public largely closes its eyes. 

All the talk about new laws to 
control violence is hogwash! We 
have been operating as a country 
for almost 200 years. During that 
time we have passed more than 
enough laws to cover any conceiv- 
able situation. 

What we need are public officials 
with enough guts to enforce the 
laws— and only we the people can 
elect them. When the police want a 
raise, they talk about how they risk 
their lives to protect our lives and 
property. But when the riots are 
on— with burning and looting in 
full swing— they stand by with 
folded arms* 

Yet who can blame them r when 
their bosses go out of their way to 
coddle minorities, no matter how 
lawless they are? 

Once we were a nation "found 
under God." Now we deny God a 
place of leadership in our country. 

R. B. RUSSELL 
President 

Corliss Welding & Machine Co, 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 



Let Eelly Girl 
punch holes in your 
overtime. 




SERVICES' 



Kelly Girl Available on a long-range or day-to- 
day basis. Help when you need it. For any office job. 



Capitalizing on war? 

To the Editor: 

I have only recently read your 
article "When the War Ends: A 
World of Opportunities" [Febru- 
ary J« 

The author waxes enthusiastic 
over the highly remunerative op- 
portunities which he predicts will 
become available to United States 
investors when the war comes to 
an end-presumably an end favor- 
able to ihe investing of foreign 
capital in southeast Asia. 

While it is no crime for even an 
editorial writer to suffer occasional 
lapses in his clairvoyant or prophet- 
ic powers, and thus may not have 
foreseen that the combination of 
the Tet offensive in Viet Nam and 
the growing pressure for peace at 
home was to depose a President 
and bring about peace talks, it is 
still perhaps merciful that he is b& 
this writing anonymous. 

It is hard to conceive how Lenin 
himself could have by design fash- 
ioned a more scathing indictment 
of the capitalistic system than your 
writer has put together by chance. 
In his first four paragraphs he ob-> 
serves that accelerated commercial 
activity almost inevitably follows 
upon a war, but disclaims rather 
unconvincingly any casual effect be- 
tween the two. 

In the psychiatric trades this 
would probably be known as a guilt 
reaction, a seeking to absolve one- 
self of complicity in a bloody busi- 
ness for personal gain* 

We engage in wars not solely be- 
cause of external pressures, such 
as Nazi inhumanities in Europe or 
a Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 
but also because of in rerna! needs- 
important among them the need 
for economic expansion. 

An expanding economy seeks 
raw materials and markets for its 
goods and services, and exerts 
many and subtle and powerful 
pressures on its own structure so 
that, in the case at hand, its errand 
boy-the military- shall make it 
possible to satisfy these needs. That 
this occurs, almost always obscured 
by pretensions of necessity or hon- 
or or virtuous purpose, at an enor- 
mous cost in human death and mis- 
ery, has been a recurrent story in 
the history of the world. Here, the 
people of Nation's Business are 
contributing their part in this 
press u r e t o wa rd wa r , 
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ROBERT K. McCAN* 
HillMborough, Calif. 
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YES! 3M COPY QUALITY WITHOUT 
SCRAPING BOTTOM ON YOUR BUDGET! 

3M "107" Copier: it's for you, if you don't run a copier all day long. 
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THE ORIGINAL. 



"107" COPY. 



YOUR COPY? 



Don't buy "a pig in a poke" when choosing a copier. 
Get the one that makes copies with the difference you 
can see . . . the low cost 3M "107'" Copier. Even a 
businessman who makes only a few copies a day can 
afford the "107/' It costs less than an electric office 
typewriter. But the copies it makes! Bright, high con- 
trast, black on white, bond paper copies. Dry. No 

Copy at right matte on an electrostatic copier. Copy in corner made on a 3M 



toner needed. Copies from all originals, even pages 
bound in books and magazines. Also makes over- 
head projection transparencies and copies on colored 
and card weight paper. And the 3M "107" Copier is 
so compact that it sits right on your desk top. See it 
at your nearby 3M Business Products Center today. 
Then put a 3M "107" Copier to work for you tomorrow. 

107.'" eased on a comparison conducted by an independent testing laboratory. 




For imagination in communication, took to 
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If rioting erupts 

New wrinkle in warranties 

In the $18,000 bracket 



If rioting 
erupts 

Merchants in many cities have 
learned there's at least one preven- 
tive measure they can take to save 
property loss in riots. 

Businesses in several locations 
have installed plywood shields for 
their store windows. Most large 
downtown department stores used 
lar^e prefabricated panels bolted to 
a 2" x 2" or 2" x 4" frame. 

Some merchants spiked the pan- 
els right to the masonry. 

"Rioting in Baltimore last spring 
might have died out in 15 minutes/* 
a member of the American Plywood 
Association's Washington field staff 
says t "if all merchants had taken 
that simple precaution. 

"Plywood is cross-laminated and 
has great strength in both directions. 
It will stop a kick or a blow. Even 
a rock or a Molotov cocktail should 
bounce off it." 

Where did merchants get the 
idea? 

Many have used plywood panels 
before to replace windows broken 
by accident. Others were clued in 
by a pamphlet, "When the Wind 
Blows," available from the associa- 
tion, Tacoma, Wash. 98401. 

They call a 
spade a spade 

What do a Whirlpool washer and 
a Corning cooker have in common? 

Answer: A warranty you can un- 
derstand. 

Both firms have dropped "where- 
as." "notwithstanding" and other 
legal jargon from their guarantees. 
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Instead, they simply promise to re- 
place or repair defective products. 

The guarantee hasn't changed— 
just the language, they emphasize. 

The reaction? "Great/* both firms 
say, 

"Our warranty used to be a legal- 
looking document that we put in- 
side a washer. 

"Now we display it prominently 
—and use it as a selling tool/' a 
Whirlpool spokesman says. 

Industry salesmen's 
earnings mount 

Full-time apparel salesmen now 
earn an average $18,300 a year. 

That's the word from the Ameri- 
can Apparel Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

Average yearly earnings for man- 
ufacturers* salesmen in other key in- 
dustries are: 



Industry 
Containers 
Furniture 
Machinery 
Metals 

Printing-publishing 
Textiles 



Earnings 
$13 t 109 
$15 t a39 
$14,163 
$13,246 
$15,872 
$14,994 



These statistics come from the 
Sales Manpower Foundation, New 
York. SMF unearthed them in a 
series of in-depth studies of indus- 
try selling costs. They're all vintage 
1967, or later. Earnings include 
commission and bonuses, if any, as 
well as salesman's salary. 

"Of course, earnings of top sales- 
men are a lot higher than the aver- 
age in every industry/' Henry K. 
Astwood. foundation director, says. 
"And inflation, plus higher bidding 
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HYSTER 
RENTAL 
SYSTEM 



Rent it new. 
Rent it now. 
Rent Hyster. 



Available from Hyster dealers 
in these cities. 

Akron, Ohio (216) 724-9316 
Albany. New York (912) 436-3155 
Albuquerque. New Mexico {50b) TR7O550 
Allentown, Pennsy Ivan ra (Wescosvrliej 

(215) 395-2663 
Atlanta, Georgia (404} 361 5300 
Augusta, Georgia (404) 722 2768 
Baltimore, Maryland (301) 682-3300 
Bangor. Maine (207) 942 4 A3 8 
Binghamton. New York (Vestal) (607) RA9-91 21 
Birmingham. Alabama (205) 595-2194 
Boise. Idaho (208) 344*3947 
Boston. Massachusetts (Cambridge) (617) EL4 3331 
Buffalo, New York (716) 634 5800 
Charleston, South Carolina (803j 723*4874 
Charleston. West Virginia (304) 342 0136 
Charlotte. North Carolina (704) 588-1300 
Chattanooga, Tennessee (615) 892-3810 
Chicago, Illinois (Bellwood) (312) L14-0700 
Cincinnati, Ohio (513) 681 2200 
Clayton. New Jersey (609) 88) 1393 
Cleveland, Ohio (216) LA4-4141 
Columbus, Ohio (614) 443-4688 
Concord, Mew Hampshire (603) 224-4063 
Dallas, Texas (214) Rll-3351 
Dayton. Ohio (513) 278-4804 
Denver, Colorado (303) 433-6413 
Oes Monies, towa (515) AT8 0123 
Detroit. Michigan (Madison Heights) 

(313) 566-2650 
Elkhart, Indiana (219) JA3-5644 
El Paso, Texas (915) 532 32 13 
Erie, Pennsylvania (814) 453-6781 
Eureka, California (707) 443-3015 
Evanaville, Indiana (812) 423-7771 
Fayettevifle, North Carolina (91°) 483-9025 
Fort Wayne. Indiana (219) 745 2765 
Fresno. California (209} AD7-9U3 
Girard. Ohio (216) 545-4331 
Gnadenhutten, Ohio (614) 254-4395 
Gran<i Rapfds. Michigan (616) LE4-4927 
Greensboro. North Carolina (919) 275-4526 
Greenville. South Carolina (803) 239-9687 
Honolulu, Hawaii 583-669 
Houston. Texas (713) CA5-5341 
Idaho Falls. Idaho (208) J A3 0822 
Indianapolis. Indiana (317) 244-3333 
Jackson, Mississippi (601) FL4-3516 
Jacksonville. Florida (904) EL4-4681 
Kansas City. Missouri (816) VI 2 5457 
Kaukauna, Wisconsin (414) 766-5521 
Lansing, Illinois (312) 568 2240 
Lexington, Kentucky (606) 252 0386 
Lima. Ohio (419) 225 3015 
Little Rock, Arkansas (501) 945 4568 
Los Angeles. California (213) RA3-6255 
Louisville, Kentucky (502) 778 1671 
Lubbock, Texas (806) SH 7-2 788 
Marion, Ohio (614) 382-8110 
Medford, Oregon (503 ) 7 7 9-344 4 
Memphis, Tennessee (901) 396 5595 
Miami, Florida (305) PL9-6644 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin (Brookfietd) 

(414) 781-4545 
Minneapolis, Minnesota (612) 729-8361 
Mobile, Alabama (205) 471-1501 
Mollne, Illinois (309) 762 0415 
Nashville, Tennessee (615) 255 0449 
Newark, New Jersey (Hasbrouck Heights) 

(201) AT81441 
Newmgton, Connecticut (203) M06-5431 
New Orleans, Louisiana (504) 524-6601 
New York Crty, New York (Maspeth) 

(212) IL7 2666 
Norfolk, Virginia (703) 627-2548 
Oklahoma City. Oklahoma (405) 235-3449 
Omaha, Nebraska (402) 331 7300 
Orlando, Florida f305) 241-3607 
Peoria, Illinois (309) 685 4024 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (215) CA4 4600 
Phoenix. Arizona (602) AL8 7151 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (412) 892-2666 
Plainview, New York (516) WES 8660 
Portland, Oregon (503) BE4-6471 
Richmond, Virginia (703) 232 7816 
Riverside, California (714) 684-2261 
Roanoke. Virginia (703) 342 2966 
Rochester, New York (716) 325-6410 
Rockford, rmnois (8 J 5) 964 3249 
Sacramento, California (916) IV3-5528 
Saginaw, Michigan (517) 752-8121 
Salt Lake City. Utah (801) DA2 563! 
San Diego, California (714) 278 9100 
San Francisco. California (415) POl 1600 
San Jose, California (408) 297-6760 
Schenectady. New York (518) 355-9700 
Seattle. Washington (206) RO3-0250 
Seattle, Washington (For Alaska) (206) BA6 640O 
Shreveport. Louisiana (318) 424 5329 
Spokane, Washington (509) KE4-0678 
St. Louis, Missouri (Maryland Heights) 

(314) LI2 1855 * ' 
Syracuse. New York (315) H03-95U 
Tampa, Florida (813) 626 4153 
Toledo, Ohio <419) 479 2223 
Trenton, New Jersey (609) 695-6159 
Tucson. Arizona (602) MA4-2335 
Tulsa, Oklahoma (918) LU5-5702 
Waco. Texas 1817) SW9-6001 
Walden. New York (914) 774-0501 
Westbrook. Maine (207) 654-841 1 

Williamsport Pennsylvania (717) 494-1500 
Yakima. Washington (509) CHB-5636 
York, Pennsylvania (717) 845-] 631 



HYSTER 
RENTAL 
5 SYSTEM 



Rent from Hyster Dealers, Get the newest model high-production lift 
trucks. Gas, LPG or diesel. Low rental rates include maintenance— every- 
thing except the driver and fuel It's the economical way to operate when 
extra work or increased volume puts you in a bind for another lift truck. 
You may discover renting from your Hyster Dealer is less expensive than 
owning. Any of the Hyster dealers on the opposite page can figure a 
rental vs. ownership cost comparison based on your operation, your re* 
quirements. Ask. No obligation. Call today— or write for full information. 



HYSTER COMPANY 

HYSTER RENTAL SYSTEM • P. 0. BOX 4 



• PLAINVIEW, NEW YORK 11803 



evel with yoursef 



You're a smart person, or you wouldn't be holding a 
position in voluntary organization management. 

But are you smart enough to admit that the ' 'on-the- 
job training" you get every day is not enough? That 
it takes something more, these days, to move ahead 
in this profession— to gain bigger responsibility, earn 
more money? To handle the increasingly important 
job you have? 

It does take something more, you know. 

And institute provides it As one leading voluntary 
organization executive has testified: 
'Tm an 'old timer* in the Institute professional de- 
velopment program. But I'm still mighty enthusiastic 
about it— and still learning, too. It's an unusual com- 
bination of extensive, practical, understandable, 
sympathetic know-how from top association execu- 
tives and top university professors. The benefits are 
many and great" 



needs, as an organization leader. As timely as the 
problems piled on your desk right now. 

You can prove it to yourself by browsing through the 
Catalog of the Institutes for Organization Manage* 
ment Send for one today. 

At every level— Principles of Management, Advanced 
Management Studies, the Academy for Organization 
Management, the Postgraduate Seminar— the Insti- 
tute offers solid substance, usable Ideas, valuable 
information. 

Level with yourself. Admit that Institute offers some- 
thing to you. 

Enroll at the level of Institute education for which 
you qualify. 

You'll be getting the something more your job needs 
these days. 
On the level. 



There's nothing flimsy about the information you get 
in an Institute classroom. It's solid. Geared to your 



Institutes for Organization Management 
1615 H Street, N.W.. Washington, D.C. 20006 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS continued 




for scarce sales talent, continues to 
run the average up." 

Sartorial note 
—executive suite 

Hang on to that necktie, if you 
want. But it will date you, one au- 
thority warns, 

"The necktie is not dead/' says 
John Taylor, editor of that British 
arbiter of male elegance, Tailor and 
Cutter. "But it is sick. Men over 35 
will continue to wear neckties the 
remainder of their days in the execu- 
tive suite. 

"But young men won't. 

"They're turning to turtle-necks, 
especially during the winter/* 

Also in— "bespoke/" meaning tai- 
lor-made, Saville Row suits. At 
$300 to $600 a copy, they're selling 
well to LL S, executives, Saville 
Row sources report. 

The best boss— 
tough or soft? 

Who makes the best boss— a tough 
guy, or a softie? Neither, Kimberly- 
Clark Corp. discovers. 

It asked employees who their best 
boss was and why. They listed more 
than qualities a good boss has. 
But the most important were these: 

• He never blows his top, and 
doesn't bawl you out before others. 

• He treats everyone as an individ- 
ual, and is fair. 

• He listens when you come in to 
talk -and he commands respect 

The worst kind? Those who don't 
know how to communicate, and lack 
enthusiasm for I heir job, Kimberly- 
Clark people said. 

Plan to leave 
a big estate? 

Your first $60,000, of course, is 
exempt from U. S. estate taxes. 

Then Unele Sam allows you a 
50 per cent deduction for property 
left to your wife. It's a tax break, 
but vou can bungle it- 

Like the New Yorker who had 
his brother-in-law, no expert, draft 
his will. He wanted everything to 
go to his wife-or to his children, if 
she died first. So brother-in-law put 
this in the will: 

Everything is left to my wife un~ 
loss she dies before me or "before 
said residuary estate shall have 
been distributed." 

The U. & tax court, nit-picking 
the language, wud the property left 
to his wife wasn't tax free. 

"Distributing" the estate, the tax 
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court argued, may take months or 
years. Hence, his wife had only B 
"terminable interest" in the estate. 
And that doesn't qualify it for the 
50 per cent marital deduction. 

Uncle Sam billed the estate for 
$93,000 in taxes. Later, the decision 
was reversed on appeal. But only 
after a long, costly legal battle. 

There's a moral, Keystone Co. of 
Boston Special Counsel Francis M. 
Simon says. Namely: Get an expert 
to draft your will. 

What that 
company car costs 

What does it cost your company 
1o own and opera re a ( 'bevy II in 
Chicago? 

Or a Fair lane in Fort Smith? 

How about an eight cylinder Am- 
bassador in Atlanta— or a Newport 
in New York? 

The answers, in order: S2.46 a 
dav to own, 2 7 rents a mile to oper- 
ate; $2.57 and 3.4 cents; $2.98 and 
41) cents; $3.24 and 4.1 cents. 

Costs vary widely by make, mod- 
el and area, Runzheimer & Co., 
Inc., the compiler, comments. 

Many factors enter in, too. For 
example, Philadelphia collision 



insurance rates are high. About 
S170 a year for a normal. $100 de- 
ductible business policy. In Miami, 
the same policy costs about $50. 

In Louisiana, the state license 
tax for residents is $6.00; in Mas- 
sachusetts, it's about $150. 

The last time Runzheimer, auto- 
mobile fleet management specialists, 
computed these costs was 1966. 
Since then, operating costs crept up 
3.0 per cent, ownership, 11 per cent 

Late bloomers 
who did well 

Don't despair—if you're 40, or 50, 
and still not head of the firm. 

Many a guy made it big when his 
pals thought he was through. BFS 
Psychological Associates, New York 
consulting firm, cites a few: 

Plato, at 50, was still a student. 

Bacon didn't hit his stride as a 
writer until he was 60. 

Phillips Brooks, the gifted British 
poet, was fjoinj: strong at Til, 

Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of 
West Germany, was 73 when he won 
the post, 87 when he quit it. And 
business leaders like Ray Kroc 
(McDonald's Corp.) and W. Clem- 
ent Stone i Combined Insurance 
Company of America) became mul- 
timillionaires after 50. 



LctKellyGM 

pinch-hit during 
summer vacations. 




services* notice. For any office job. For any length of time. 
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Choosing your '69 company cars : 




easy as 1... 





Easy as Number One: Chevrolet. For all the reasons 
that keep Chevy first. Style. Reliability. Durability. Resale. 
We put more in, so you get more out. Anyway you look at it, 
Chevrolet makes the most of your fleet budget. 
Even with the extra comforts you expect. So, put yourself 
in our place. First. There's more in it for you. 
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TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



When victors are uneasy 
and the vanquished full of bile 



BY PETER LISAGOR 




Will Rogers called it "the Fourth of July of Ameri- 
can politics," H. L. Mencken, in a florid outburst, 
said "a national convention is as fascinating as a re- 
vival or a hanging. It is vulgar, ugly, stupid, and 
tedious, to be sure, and yet there suddenly comes a 
show so gaudy and hilarious, so melodramatic and ob- 
scene, so unimaginably exhilarating and preposterous 
that one lives a gorgeous year in an hour." 

To Political Scientist Clinton Rossiter, it "is little 
better than a happy, disorderly conclave of state and 
local bosses/' Ralph G. Martin, author of the bonk, 
"Ballots and Bandwagons," said "it is the excitement 
of a political World Series ... of seeing a sword of un- 
certainty hanging over a glorified national town meet- 
ing, mixed with a sense of circus and a huge tremor 
of hope and history." 

William Jennings Bryan, who was nominated three 
times by the Democrats, called it "a photograph of 
the nation. All the great forces that exert a potential 
influence in our country are here in person or by 
proxy." And one faulty prophet said years ago: "It is a 
relic. It cannot survive the radio. As an institution, 
it is already as dead as a chicken, flopping around 
after its head is cut off." 

These judgments of the way the two major par- 
ties nominate their Presidential candidates were ren- 
dered, of course, before television brought their sound 
and fury into the living room and imposed upon the 
delegates a certain decorous restraint in behavior. 
In recent times, the conventions have been stream- 
lined and, after a fashion, turned over to the chore- 
ographers and scenic designers. The style of oratory 
is less magisterial, and men with stopwatches lurk 
near the speakers in a valiant but often futile effort 
to pace the proceedings for the benefit of prime time 
viewers across the nation. 

But the changes have been largely superficial, and 
the convention spectacle remains one that beguiles the 
foreigner and confuses many Americans. They still 

Mr. Lisagor is the White House correspondent (or 
The Chicago Daily News. 
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Some say they're vulgar, but political conventions 
are a unique and fascinating American institution. 

generate a drama in which noise is often a substitute 
for excitement, and the demonstrations have all the 
spontaneity of a church hymn. 

This is especially true of the eut-and-dried conven- 
tions. In 1 964, Lyndon B. Johnson's nomination hy 
the Democrats at Atlantic City was foreordained, and 
to maintain even a modicum of suspense, the Presi- 
dent withheld his choice of a running mate, Hubert 
H. Humphrey, as long as possible. An otherwise dull 
convention was given a lift in a poignant moment 
when tribute was paid to the late John F. Kennedy, 
and ironically, the man who responded to that tribute, 
with a tear in his eye, Robert F. Kennedy, may t>e re- 
membered with a similar one in Chicago this year. 

The Republican ritual in San Francisco was also 
spun out according to a tidy script that called for the 
nomination of Sen. Barry M. Goldwater. It was en- 
livened by an impromptu drama involving party mod- 
erates, George Romney and Nelson Rockefeller, 
among others, who turned the Goldwater supporters 
into a snarling mass by their objections to the plat- 
form. 

In this year's conventions, however, a contest of 
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sorts is promised in both parties, despite the fact that 
Vice President Humphrey for the Democrats and 
former Vice President Richard M. Nixon for the 
Republicans appear to be odds-on choices to win the 
big prize. The struggle for the second spot on both 
tickets also is likely to create considerable hoopla. 

• • • 

The national convention evolved out of political 
necessity and cannot be blamed on or credited to the 
framers of the Constitution, who hoped to make the 
choice of a President a nonpartisan affair. The growth 
of political parties made it necessary for each party 
to choose its nominee through a caucus of members 
of Congress. But "King Caucus*' fell into disrepute 
because the popular will seemed thwarted by power- 
ful cliques in Congress. 

When the railroads made it possible for delegates 
to convene, the present system of nominating candi- 
dates began. Andrew Jackson was chosen at a Balti- 
more convention in 1832 for a second term, and the 
Democrats met every four years thereafter to name 
their man. The Republican Party in its present form 
held its first national convention in Philadelphia in 
1856, and nominated John C. Fremont. 

It was Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932 who started 
the tradition of personally appearing before conven- 
tions to make the acceptance speech. Other changes 
and refinements have been made by both parties, 
but none so basic as to change the character of the 
institution. 

The Republican convention in Miami Beach in 
early August will be attended by 1,333 delegates and 
an equal number of alternates, which means that the 
winning candidate will need 667 votes, or a simple 
majority. The Democrats in Chicago will have dele- 
gates numbering 5,611, including alternates and Na- 
tional Committee members, but only 2,622 eligible 
to vote for the nominee, who will need 1,312 votes. 

Both parties apportion delegates on the basis of 
Congressional representation from each state, popula- 
tion and voting patterns in recent elections. 

A restless, unsettled, variable mood in the nation 
this summer may compound the uncertainty of the 
August political extravaganzas. It may be that one can 
say afterwards about, both conventions what Mencken 
wrote following Roosevelt's nomination in 1932: 

"The great combat is ending this afternoon in the 
classical Democratic tradition. That is to say, the 
victors are full of uneasiness and the vanquished are 
full of bile." 

A great many delegates are not practicing politi- 
cians but lawyers, businessmen, civic leaders and 
housewives. They are, in the main, beholden to par- 
ty chieftains in their states or localities, and many 
are selected as delegates on a patronage basis. Their 
freedom of choice is thus limited, and they are not 
susceptible to individual persuasion, as many unin- 
formed onlookers tend to believe. 

So the object of the candidates' affections in the 



^reconvention search for delegate support is the po- 
litical leader or boss. Professor Rossiter described the 
role of these men in this way: 

"The many bosses have come, like the few na- 
tional figures in the convention, with the common pur- 
pose of picking a winner, and ihey proceed toward 
this goal with perhaps more unity than one might 
expect of them. They proceed, in any ease, under 
their own power and at their own speed, conscious to 
the end of how much more important they are to the 
party than the party is to them. When the convention 
is over, they return to their principalities secure in the 
knowledge that their own positions of power depend 
only peripherally, or not at all, on the results of the 
Presidential canvass." 

By the time the convention formally opens, the 
various committees resolutions (platform), rules, 
credentials and permanent organization— have done 
their work and are ready to submit it to assembled 
delegates for approval. In the recent past, the big 
fights have occurred over features of the platform and 
the credentials of the delegates. 

The latter issue has produced some critical battles 
in the past— and may again this year. In 1952, the 
forces of Dwight D. Eisenhower challenged the cre- 
dentials of 68 delegates from Texas, Georgia and Lou- 
isiana who were friendly to Ohio Sen. Robert A. Taft. 
The National Committee had certified the Taft dele- 
gates, but through a series of parliamentary maneu- 
vers and arguments, the Eisenhower forces prevailed 
upon the convention to reverse that decision. 

The Democrats had an inconsequential battle over 
the seating of an all-white delegation from Missis- 
sippi and Alabama in 1964, and the issue was resolved 
by a warning that future conventions must reflect 
party membership in the states, regardless of race, 
color, creed or national origin. The Democrats have 
had trouble with a loyalty oath because some South- 
ern delegations have refused to commit themselves 
wholeheartedly in advance to the party's likely nomi- 
nee. 

The supporters of Sen. Eugene McCarthy for the 
Democratic nomination in Chicago this year have al- 
ready signaled their intention to challenge the creden- 
tials of many pro- Humphrey delegates. It is also prob- 
able that the Democrats will have trouble drafting a 
platform plank relating to the war in Viet Nam, for 
McCarthy has constructed his campaign and appeal 
on his opposition to the wan 

• mi 

The history of conventions discourages conjecture 
about their outcome. For as author Martin has noted, 
"As much as anything . . . the fascination comes from 
the constant air of political unpredictability that 
hangs over a national convention. No matter how 
seemingly controlled a convention, no matter how cer- 
tain a candidate's selection, there is always the feel- 
ing that an unexpected deal, a hot speech, a personal 
revelation, a newspaper headline, a thousand other 
things can convert a divided crowd of delegates into a 
single mood and a single mind, can create a band- 
wagon psychology that can overturn the tightest po- 
litical clique/' 
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Now-the first low cost 

electronic billing 
machine with a snap-on 
program cartridg e. 



• Electronic billing has never been so fast. 
So easy. So inexpensive. 

The new 5005 COMPUTYPER* billing 
machine by Friden features an internally 
stored program that's loaded into the machine with 
a simple snap-on cartridge. 

This cartridge makes the complicated job of 
changing programs as easy as putting film into an 
instant camera. 

You can switch from one application to another 
just by switching cartridges. No complicated wiring. 

Your Friden office will tailor-make the program 
tapes in each 5005 cartridge to solve your com- 
pany's special billing and accounting problems. 




There is also an optional tape punch 
which can be added at any time. With it, 
you can even capture selected data for 
further processing. 
Thanks to advanced integrated circuitry, the 5005 
occupies no more space than an ordinary typewriter. 
And it's almost as easy to use because of its familiar 
typewriter keyboard. 

At substantially less cost than many competitive 
machines, the 5005 puts the extraordinary speed 
and economy of electronic accounting within the 
reach of the smallest business. 

For a demonstration, call your Friden office. Or 
write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 94577. 




TRAOCMAFIK OF f ftiC'EH, tHC 



Friden 

DIVISION OF S 1 N C E R 



A message to managers of retail establishments, banks, route-selling 
companies, utilities, hotels, restaurants and other businesses in which 
your principal contact with customers is through your employees: 



Good 

Customer I tclalio 

are 

hebMrmmg. 




What can you do about : 

The salesperson who says, 1 Tm -sorry -I -can't -help- 
you-we-close-in-15-minutes"? 

The bank teller who puts up the "next-window- 
please" sign in front of ten waiting patrons? 

The waitress who snaps, "Don't-ask-me-that's-not- 
my-table"? 

What can you do about otherwise nice people who 
behave so ineffectively in retail situations? 

We say it's a matter of attitudes and hab- 
its— habits that can be corrected. 

It stands to reason that good habits are 
as easy to form as bad ones* And we have 
proved, many times, that almost any sales 
or service staff can be trained into produc- 
tive habits in the Dale Carnegie Customer 
Relations Course, 

We start by reshaping attitudes. Atti- 
tudes, experience shows us. are easier to 
change than habits. With the right training, 
attitudes change quickly. WV can, in fact, 



These are facts: 

1 . Employee courtesy 
can be automatic. 

2. Most Employees 
like to sell— when 
they know how. 

3. Friendly customer 
attitudes can be 
natural attitudes. 

4. Retail personnel 
turnover can be cut 
drastically. 



demonstrate attitude changes following the very first 
Dale Carnegie session. 

Behaviour changes take longer, but after five concen* 
[rated sessions we can accomplish enough true behav- 
iour changes to make a notable difference in you* 
business , , ■ including a drop-off in business for you 
complaint department. 

Though Customer Relations is not essentially a "sel 
ing" course, it is a fact that most retail establishment 
using this training have noted sales ii 
creases as a result. 

It is also a fact that Dale Carnegi* 
trained employees stay on the job longc: 
develop new organizational loyalties anc 
make management, in general, a much 
easier and more pleasant task* 

May we tell you more? Write today. 

DALE CARNEGIE 
CI STOMER RELATION!! 
COURSE 

Suit«268NB* 1475 Franklin Avo , Garden City. N Y 1 1 S3 
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Why they seek 
the Presidency 



BY FELIX MORLEY 



famous British author, Robert I^ouis Stevenson, 
once observed that general admiration is owing to 
anyone who writes a book. Whether it is good, bad 
or indifferent, said R.L.S., is a secondary matter 
Whether the volume is accepted or rejected for pub- 
lication is also incidental. What really counts is the 
courage, perseverance and endurance of the writer 
who has slowly sweated out a lengthy manuscript 
with hope, but no assurance, of eventual success. 

One is reminded of this tribute to endeavor as our 
almost interminable President ial campaign finally 
reaches the stage of nominating conventions. With- 
out exception all of the active aspirants for delegate 
support deserve a measure of respect. Whether we 
like them personally or not is immaterial. Whether 
we think their viewpoints constructive' or disastrous 
may for the moment l?e overlooked. At this stage 
they each and all deserve an ,S E" for Effort, if not 
for Excellence, 

All of these aspirants have worked like Trojans to 
obtain consideration. Yet only one will be nominated 
at Miami and only one at Chicago. Moreover, even 
with a formidable independent candidate, when the 
dust settles there will only be one elected President 
Yet all have been slaving for months at arduous 
political chores. If an unsuccessful novelist is worthy 
of good marks for assiduity then surely that is also 
the case for those who fail to make the steeper 
Presidential grade. 



This conclusion is bolstered by the increasingly 
exacting nature of the Presidential office. Most of us, 
either to ourselves or in private converse, have ad- 
mitted that this is one job we would not want. Nor 
is that just a matter of sour grapes. The average 
man knows that he would not and could not face 
the appalling complexities through which the occu- 
pant of the White House must continuously thread 
his way. So we cannot in decency withhold admiru- 
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Dr. Mar ley is a Pulitzer Prize-winning former news- 
paper editor and college president. 



tion for those who demonstrate a willingness to as- 
sume this awful task. 

Competition for the Presidency, moreover, is an or- 
deal beyond any which the politicians of other coun- 
tries ever face- While our election procedures have 
been siowjy inching forward, two other democracies- 
France rind Canada— have disposed of the whole busi- 
ness virtually overnight. The GauIJisls in France and 
the Liberals in Canada have been reaffirmed by the 
voters while our aspirants have been wearily jogging 
one lap of a maralhou course. It takes a toll from 
candidates which in one dreadful case this year was 
all too literally killing. 

What is it about the Presidency, one asks, that im- 
pcls men to face the painful climb to that dizzy height, 
knowing in advance that, unlike an assault on Mount 
Everest, here only one can reach the peak? It is a baf- 
fling question to which no superficial answer is satis- 
factory. 

The President of the United States today exercises 
power and, unquestionably, many men like i>ower. So 
that alone might seem to explain why aspirants for 
the office are numerous, regardless of the sacrifices 
that must be made to obtain the prize. 

But Presidential power, as is continuously demon 
strated, is by no means unlimited. No President in 
our history has assumed that office with more self- 
confidence than was shown by Lyndon Johnson. Yet 
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for all his accomplishments few have experienced 
more frustrations. Soaring crime and widespread dis- 
orders have made a mockery of the "Great Society" 
which he so hopefully envisaged. From every stand- 
point the Viet Nam war stands out as a major fiasco 
for the inconclusiveness of which this President must 
take a heavy measure of responsibility. 

These and many other major problems will in all 
probability be left on the White House doorstep when 
President Johnson leaves. Their magnitude might 
well be regarded as a deterrent, yet actually seems to 
stimulate the desire to succeed him. All newcomers 
would sweep the broom from a somewhat different 
angle, yet all arc equally eager to do the sweeping. It 
is not desire for power as such, but for power in be- 
half of varying ends, that is exhibited. 

Moreover at least one of the aspirants— Senator Mc- 
Carthy—convincingly maintains that he does not seek 
the office in order to wield personal power. He has 
sharply attacked President Johnson's injudicious use 
of the personal pronoun— "my Congress" and "my 
people." He has consistently deplored "the tendency 
to treat the Presidency of the United States as a per- 
sonal office ■ . . rather than as the repository of the 
power of ail the people," 

Again it is immaterial, for the present considera- 
tion, whether, if given the opportunity, Senator Mc- 
Carthy would actually subordinate himself to the of- 
fice, rather than the other way round. The point is 
that at least one aspirant has found it good politics to 
emphasize an anxiety to serve rather than a compe- 
tence to command. 



So a personal lust for power, while it may be a fac- 
tor, is certainly not the only incentive that makes men 
welcome the prospect of incessant difficulties and 
sleepless nights in the White House. And this be- 
comes more evident if we turn to the huge number 
of contestants for lesser, though still onerous, public 
office. 

In nearly all the 50 States and 435 Congressional 
districts there is now rivalry, for seats in Senate and 
House, quite as keen though of course more localized 
than in the case of the Presidency. Those elected to 
the Congress will collectively form a very effective 
check on the executive will, as recently demonstrated 
when Mr. Johnson was forced to accept unwelcome 
spending cuts as the price of his much desired tax 
increase. So we observe that there are many who 
seek elective office to curb Presidential power rather 
than to enlarge it. Few members of the House will 
ever exercise much individual authority there. But 
nearly all are willing to run themselves ragged in or- 
der to be elected. 

Clearly there is some underlying reason, uncon- 
nected with selfish personal aggrandizement, behind 
this willingness to endure the rigors of campaigning. 
It is scarcely to be explained by the dubious delights 
of life in Washington, nor by monetary compensa- 



tion which must be measured against heavy expenses. 
Wo sec the same phenomenon in the countless con- 
tests for local office, among would-be mayors who 
must confront the staggering problems of our cities; 
among county councilmen whose wives will never get 
an invitation to an Embassy cocktail party. Yet al- 
ways, most happily, there are aspirants for public 
service, at all levels, far in excess of the number 
needed to fill all elective posts. 

Nor is this willingness to serve confined to those 
who seek political office. And here we note that few 
hold hack because of the headaches to be confronted. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the nation men 
and women, even boys and girls, continuously re- 
spond whenever there is a call for desirable civic ac- 
tion. The governing bodies of our schools, hospitals, 
churches; of our business, social, fraternal and rec- 
reational associations— all are composed of people who 
willingly shoulder responsibilities for which there is 
no compulsion other than the individual desire to 
"help out." 

Instead of receiving monetary compensation, most 
of those who participate in these activities also con- 
tribute substantially to their funds. Often there is no 
publicity but generally there is a heavy load of time- 
consuming and often disagreeable work. Yet almost 
always there are good citizens available to take up the 
task. Nor is this cooperative attitude confined to those 
in the prime of life. It is in their declining years, after 
honorable retirement, that many become most active 
in communal undertakings. 



Thus we see the continuous availability of Presiden- 
tial aspirants as an extrapolation of a cooperative in- 
stinct deep-rooted in our folkways. Most Americans 
are willing to put their competence to impersonal use, 
even though few any longer think it a natural transi- 
tion to go from log cabin to White House. The dis- 
appearance of the former is not cur tai ling, in quantity 
or quality, the supply for the latter. 

Of course nobody is "drafted" for the Presidency, 
as people often are for local responsibilities of every 
conceivable variety. But in both cases there are al- 
ways those who are willing, if not anxious, to serve. 
And in both cases the major motive is not a desire 
for fame or fortune. Much more coercive is the con- 
scientious feeling that when the road is muddy one 
should be willing to put a shoulder to the wheel. 

Amid the glamor, and clamor, of a Presidential 
campaign it is timely to reflect on the great army of 
public servants who are not less that because they are 
not on any governmental payroll. There is no pomp 
and circumstance about their volunteer work. They 
ask for money, but never for themselves. And the pub- 
licity they get is often no more than a few lines in an 
obituary notice. 

Yet on their sense of citizenship our whole system 
of representative government, in the final analysis, 
depends. We would have no acceptance speeches from 
Presidential nominees this month if we did not have 
less fiowery acceptances every day, in every American 
community, from unsung citizens who practise what 
citizenship really means. 
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Anchor. New D>me„si.„ 5 
in total protection 




Anchor Permafused Chain Link. Forest green vinyl coating fused to steel wire. 
Exclusive square construction, with no top rail, provides total protection. 



If you've been told alt chain link fences look 
alike, look again. Anchor, the best possible 
protection for industry and commerce for 
over 75 years, now offers the best possible 
look in chain link: new Anchor Permafused* 
. . . with its handsome forest green vinyl 
coating bonded to tough steel wire. Perma 
fused fabric is impervious to acid and alkali 
atmospheres. Anchor's rugged, clean-cut 
framework eliminates all wrap around bands 
—and without top rail, there's no place for 
a potential trespasser to get a convenient 
hand or toehold for climbing. No doubt 
about it . . , Anchor's new Permafused is 
the toughest, best looking, most protective, 
lowest maintenance chain link on the mar- 
ket. Permafused is only one of the many 
Anchor products that bring you total pro- 
tection. Our new booklet tells all; send for it. 




Anchor Privacy fence attractively protects and conceals. 
Baked on colors, such as polar white, dawn blue, terrace 
green, mocha tan and rich ranch maroon. 



Anchor Fence, Dept. H-08, 6500 Eastern Ave., 
Baltimore, Maryland 21224 

Please send 1968 "New Dimensions" color booklet. 




a 



Anchor 



Name, 



Title. 



Firm. 



ANCHOR FENCE DIVISION 
ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 21224 
Plants in Baltimore, Houston, Los Angeles. 
48 branch offices. 



Street,. 



City. 



.State. 



Please check Anchor products which interest you: Chain Jink. Permafused^ 

galvanized steel m aluminum .All-aluminum Privacy board on board _ 

Ail aiummurn Anchor-weave privacy strips Thank you. 
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Nice, neat rest rooms are appreciated. So is the 
quality of Fort Howard rest room tissue. Quality 
you can depend on roll after roll. The only thing 
nicer than the colors it comes in is its softness 
—the softness of the finest facial tissue at a 
reasonable price. You get service you can 
depend on, too, from the Fort Howard Paper Man. 
He's "Mr. Dependable," the paper wholesaler 
who makes sure you get service as dependable 
as the quality of our paper towels, napkins, 
toilet tissue and printed paper place settings. 

Fort Howard 
Paper Company 

Qr**n Say, Wiioontln 

AMERICA'S MOST USED PAPER PRODUCTS AWAY FROM HOME 



MR, DEPENDABLE" 1 




A' 



FORT HOWARD 
PAPER MAN 
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Now we know 

the secrets of happiness 



BY ALDEN H. SYPHER 



All things considered, how would you describe your- 
self these days? Would you say you are very happy, 
fairly happy, or not too happy? 

In case you don't know, you're not alone. Lota of 
people don't know. But don't give up. You can find 
out. There's a way, but like the answer to the ques- 
tion: "How can you be so dumb?'* it ain't easy. 

It took a staff of 25 under the general supervision of 
Dr. Norman Matlin approximately four months of 
sampling to determine, by interview, the state of 
happiness in Puerto Rico. 

There was a director of the staff, a general con- 
sultant, two statistical consultants, three statisticians, 
a field staff supervisor, nine interviewers, four coders, 
an administrative assistant, a secretary and a clerk. 



One of their more difficult problems was method- 
how to find out if people are happy or unhappy. 
They decided to ask them. Thus the two questions 
above. But then came another problem: Do people 
know if they are happy? 

"It is by no means sure that people know whether 
they are happy or not or that, even if they do, they 
are going to tell an interviewer about it " Dr. Matlin 
^'d in a 46-page report entitled, "The Demography 
of Happiness." 

So other evidence was acquired; for example, a 
tendency of self reports of happiness to agree with 
evaluations made hy other people, 

A/r. Sypher, a lifelong journalist , is the former editor 
and publisher of Nation's Business. 





CHECK ONE 



□ 
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"Thus," the report reveals, "a sample of [114] 
out-patients diagnosed by psychologists as anxious or 
depressed— in simpler terms, unhappy— report them- 
selves less happy than a random sample of the popula- 
tion." Another source of supporting ev idence is a series 
of questions whose answers disclose a person's positive 
and negative feelings about himself, or herself. For 
example: 

"Do you feel on top of the world ?" 

"Are you so restless that you couldn't sit long in a 
chair?" 

The more positive feelings you have relative to 
your negatives, the happier you are. 

The positive and negative questions and many more 
were listed in a questionnaire, similar to one used 
earlier to check up on happiness in the United Stales, 
that brought out a lot of information related to 
happiness. When the answers had been coded, col- 
lated, consulted about and administered over, the sci- 
entists found that the rich are happier than the poor 
the healthy happier than the ill, the young happier 
than the old, the educated more happy than the un- 
educated. 

And while 18 per cent of married persons and 14 
per cent of persons who never had married were very 
happy, or so they said; 22 per cent of separated per- 
sons rated themselves in the same highly happy way. 

But if you combine the very happy with pretty 
happy the marrieds come up to 69 per cent, those 
separated to [kt cent, and the divorced per 
cent. But the percentage of those who never married 
at all, but are happy, jumps to 71. 

But even such apparently arithmetical facts may 






□ 



□ 
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be misleading. Take the matter of education, for ex* 
ample. 

"Persons with more education tend to report them- 
selves as happier/' the curious scientists report -and 
in doing so reveal themselves to be practical men. 
"As we go up the educational scale, the proportion 
of people very happy increases from 11 per cent 
f third grade or less) to 22 per cent (college grad- 
uate). The proportion not too happy drops from 40 
to 17 percent 

"With i nc reasing education, the proportion report- 
ing a positive balance rises from 31 per cent to 55. 
The proportion reporting a negative balance falls 
from 42 per cent to 13. 

"However, it would be a mistake to consider this 
relationship as simple or direct However much we 
would like to envision persons of education as having 
become philosophically reconciled with their lot in 
life or having learned in their course of studies to 
pursue the good, the true and the beautiful, the facts 
are somewhat more prosaic. 

"People with more education make more money or 
expect to make more money in the future. This is so 
partly because they start with more money, wealthier 
families giving their families more education, and 
partly because the possessors of diplomas in our 
society have easier access to well-paying jobs and 
opportunities," 

To get on with your own happiness, or lack of it 
here are the questions used to bring out positive 
feelings; 

"Are you pleased about having accomplished some- 
thing? 

"Are you proud because someone complimented 
you on something you had done 7 

"Arc you pleased that things are going your way? 

"Do you feel that you are on top of the world? 

"During this past week were you particularly ex- 
cited or interested in something?" 

And to bring out your negative feelings: 

"Are you bored? 

"Do you feel vaguely uneasy about something? 
"Do you feel so restless you couldn't sit long in a 
chair? 

"Do you feel you could not do anything simply 
because you could not start it? 

"Are you depressed or very unhappy? 

"Do you feet very lonely or remote from other 
people? 

"Are you upset because someone criticized you?" 

To give you a part scale for measuring your an- 
swers, 66 per cent of Puerto Rican men and 71 per 
cent of the women answered "yes" to the first question. 
In the United States the positive men totaled 77 
per cent, and women 79. 

• * * 

However on the negative side only 25 per cent of 
the Puerto Rican men were bored, and 36 per cent of 
the women, while 34 per cent of the men questioned 



in the States felt that way, and 41 per cent of the 
women. 

There also are Q-Values for interrelationship of 
items from the positive and negative indices. But 
we'll not go into these scales here. It's highly im- 
probable that you would understand them. 

We'll also skip Table 11, which is titled "Happiaew 
by Sex,' 1 and Table 12, "Affect-Balance Scale by Sex/' 
and go directly to Table 13, "Happiness by Age/' 

Table 13 is very poorly titled. The plain, simple, 
dreary fact is that the older you arc the less happy 
you are. 

Table 13 lays it out in 10-year leaps, starting with 
20 io 29 and going through 60 and over. 

There's little change in the very happy column, 
but combine that with pretty happy and you find a 
constant drop from the young end to the old. The 
not too happy classification climbs steadily. 

Health is one of the better predictors of happiness. 
Among those who report their health as excellent, 
33 per cent find themselves very happy, while among 
those who consider their health poor, only eight per 
cent are very happy. 

Very few, 13 per cent, of the people who rate their 
health excellent say they are not too happy. But 68 
per cent of those in poor health are among the not too 
nappies. 

You haven't had all of it, but perhaps with these 
tests and measures you can determine your own 
state of happiness as accurately as you are willing, 
or as accurately as you are able with the consultation 
of experts. 

Anyway, the scientists involved in this study ad- 
mit that: 

"The present study is frankly exploratory. It was 
designed to see whether the measurement of happi- 
ness was feasible in Puerto Rico and whether results 
would warrant larger scale investigations of the causes 
of happiness. The conclusion of the present report is 
quite definitely 'Yes/ " 

• • • 

It's doubtful that Rep. Robert H. Michel, Republi- 
can of Illinois, would agree with that conclusion. 

For some reason "The Demography of Happiness" 
lay unheralded in United States Public Health Service 
files for nearly two years. No one seemed at all 
anxious to share the measurement of happiness, even 
with the public it measured. 

Rep. Michel heard about it, found it and shared it. 
1 le also had some comment about it. 

The study is part of a $249,000 package of Public 
Health Service projects in Puerto Rico, he said. 

"While this kind of study might be interesting to 
someone in the Public Health Service, it is question- 
able that during wartime the taxpayers should be 
called upon to support such a project/' he added. 

'This is an example of the kind of federal spend- 
ing the taxpayers can do without." 

Besides, Rep. Michel said, the government could 
have saved time and tax money simply by recalling 
the old adage: 

"It is better to be rich and healthy than poor and 
sick." 
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Ask the man 
who likes a leader 
in a growth 
industry 



about /Etna. 




More people arc buying more insurance than ever before 
in history. And more are choosing ^Etna, 

The result? Since 1960 JEtna premium income has 
doubled. The increase is over a billion dollars. In the past 
five years dEtna has grown nearly 50 percent faster than 
the expanding insurance industry. 

Where there's growth there's value. And through better 
service* new products— and expansion into new product 
lines— ALXna is strengthening its leadership as one of the 
worlds largest companies handling all kinds of insurance. 



LIFE & CASUALTY 



OUR CONCERN IS PEOPLE 




Nation's Business • August 1968 

THE 

FRANTIC 
FUTURE 

Executive dearth, 
computer forgery, 
Delphi decisions, 
evaporating freedoms, 
ozone dangers, 
scientific gypsies 



Large U. S. companies may buy 
universities and operate them as 
their own basic sources of elite man- 
power. 

To offset soaring medical costs 
and to increase hospital efficiency, 
big insurance companies may oper- 
ate their own hospitals. 

Professional life will become so 
demanding, complex and change so 
rapidly that businessmen will take 
catch-up courses throughout their 
entire careers. 

More demand on local as well as 
federal government by every seg- 
ment of society may skyrocket tax 
rates above any levels imagined to- 
day. 

Large numbers of people will look 
on a nonproductive life as justified 
and on work as old-fashioned. 

The government may decide 
where you will build your next fac- 
tory. 
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These are just a few of the poten- 
tial shocks and solutions to prob- 
lems, bubbling to the surface in the 
next five, 10 and 15 years which 
businessmen will have to face. 

To bring the future into clearer 
focus Nation's Business sent an 
editor across the country to speak 
with farsighted businessmen, visit 
educators and spend weeks at such 
research and think centers as The 
Rand Corporation, TEMPO of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Brookings Institution, 
Stanford Research Institute, Re- 
search Institute of America, the 
Council on Trends and Perspectives 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and General Learning 
Corp. and to talk to a cluster of 
government officials. 

Here are some points forward- 
looking business people should con- 
sider: 

Managers scarce 

American business faces an acute 
shortage of managers. 

In seven years the U.S. popula- 
tion will grow by 25 million, yet 
tin to will be one million fewer men 
|x j tween the ages of 35 and 55 which 
is the principal managerial age 
hracket. This will force business to 
bring up young and untested talenl 
to higher positions sooner than it 
ordinarily would. 

Compounding the problem will be 
changes that take place at a faster 
rate than they do today. Skills and 
knowledge will go out of date every 
few years unless refreshed with ad- 
ditional school ing, special courses, 
implant retraining, intensive read- 
in ^ as well as formal study carried 
on at a university during year long 
sabbaticals. 

The day is passing when a mere 
13-week refresher course at a uni- 
versity puts a company executive 



back in mental shape for the second 
half of his career. 

It is estimated at the present time 
that an engineering degree repre- 
sents knowledge which becomes ob- 
solete after 10 years. Changes are 
coming so fast the degree will soon 
be out of date after five years. 

Computer pains 

Four problems with computers 
promise to become serious within a 
few years. 

First, what to do about "forgery 
by computer?" 

Computers of the future will have 
to be kept in vault-like rooms or 
guarded by security officers so that 
only "cleared" people can pet near 
thenx 

Otherwise, computers will stand 
as open invitations to dishonest pro- 
grammers to create a new set of 
books, run off a batch of bad checks, 
put something in company files and 
records which should not be there, or 
take something out of the records 
which should he there. 

Second, what about the problem 
of "managerial anxiety" over com* 
puters? 

The most advanced companies al- 
ready note this anxiety which is that 
some executives are apprehensive 
about the powers of computers and 
subconsciously resist their usage. 
They know the machine can per- 



form some tasks better than they, so 
they disparage computers. 

Third, what to do about certain 
types of information put into com- 
puterized information banks? 

If a valued employee, when he 
was young, spent a night in jail, de- 
faulted on a Joan or was guilty of 
some other indiscretion, should that 
information remain in the com [niter 
records? Maybe the man has been 
an ideal citizen and excellent credit 
risk since then. Shouldn't that de- 
rogatory information be scrubbed 
after a few years? 

Who's to decide? Who will have 
the power to wreck or make a valued 
employee's career? 

Fourth, what about the tens of 
thousands of people who have been 
marked as uninsurable by computers 
for reasons of health, behavior or 
occupation? 

This raises a question: If insur- 
ance companies won't cover these* 
people, will the federal government 
step in? It well may. 

Business tasks 

Easiness of late is proving it is the 
unit of society with training, tech 
niques. skilled manpower, equip- 
ment and intellect to solve many 
traditionally public problems and 
run programs efficiently and eco* 
noinieally. Business- government 
quibbling will likely ease and busi- 
ness will Lake over these programs, 
using latest business methods and 
psychology. 

"The worst thing business can do 
is what it is now doing," one psychol- 
ogist researcher says, "and that is 
to stand hack, carping and com- 
plaining. Business is far and away 
best suited to do scores of the jobs 
that government is humbling over." 

Disposal fee 

Problem of solid waste disposal 
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will increase in five years to the 
point that, the original purchaser of 
an item may be saddled with the 
cost of disposing of it. One cent may 
be added to the cost of a can of beer 
to pay for picking up the empty can 
and taking it away. 

Automobiles may cost $100 more 
to pay an agency for hauling them 
out of sight and disassembl ing them. 

Tli is also provides a market for 
new disposal business. 

Manhattan under water 

Man creates new problems with 
each new machine he creates. 

Forward thinkers say that in 10 
years there will be die problem of 
an unnatural warming of the earth's 
atmosphere merely by the existence 



of myriads of heat-belching ma- 
chines. 

An air-conditioner makes inside 
living pleasant, but it pours more 
heat outside as it cools air inside. 
"Will heat poured out by billions of 
air-conditioners and every other 
kind of friction machine you can 
think of, warm the atmosphere so 
much that ice caps will be a fleeted?" 
one technician muses. "Even a 
slight melting would raise the 
ocean's level, change the contour of 
every nation that borders on an 
ocean and restructure the world's 
business. Low-lying cities like New 
York and low-lying states such as 
Florida would disappear under the 
sea." 

Another problem involves ozone 
pollution. If millions of city drivers 
go over to electric town cars they 
may cause basic changes in the air 
we breathe* Electric sparks tril- 
lions of them a minute coming from 
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millions of engines— pollute with 
ozone. 

Finely tuned devices to judge or- 
dinary air pollution are coming on 
the market very soon. As soon as 
they do, the federal government is 
expected to tighten its regulations 
and set air pollution standards that 
business, which invented the devices 
in the first place, will have to com- 
ply with. 

Other new devices will judge odors 
and detect diseases, act as identifi- 
cation mechanisms just as finger- 
prints do today. This will create a 
new scientific world, and at the same 
time it will give government an- 
other involvement point with busi- 
ness. 

Business has the problem of not 
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being able to foresee how the com- 
munications explosion, which it cre- 
ated, will go. Will it cause new 
political alignments, new layers of 
society, new businesses, new lines of 
thought? 

In the early 1800 f s, man learned 
to communicate information across 
distances at a rate faster than a 
boi90 could run. This was the major 
factor in political upheavals of the 
1340's and in creating entirely new 
private enterprises. Countries such 
as Great Britain prospered because 
they adapted. Those that did not 
diminished. 

Today there is a communications 
explosion one hundred times greater. 
Ten or 15 years ago the poor did 
not know how prosperous others 
were. Today they can see this pros- 
perity live on TV— and often exagger- 
ated in the fictional and romanticized 
version of life TV sometimes depicts. 
Early results are Negro rioting and 



the realization by people in under- 
developed countries of how far be- 
hind they are, and what they are 
missing. 

The challenge to business is to 
adapt quickly. This is a new world 
we live in. Unions, churches, asso- 
ciations, family groups and political 
groups ail are in the throes of revo- 
lutionary change* So, too, is busi 
ness. 

ill-fitting skills 

Business, already finding jobs for 
hard-core, unemployed people, is 
also facing the challenge of what 
to do with another group of misfit^ 
caused by progress. 

These are workers, often execu- 
tives, who have loyalty, longevity 
but out-of-date skills. They are 
eager to work, but as time goes on 
they won't speak the new technical 
language; they won't know what the 
new machines do. 

Community service 

Companies are increasing by 10- 
and 20- fold their participation in so- 
cial and community affairs. 

In the future practically every 
medium to large company must face 
up to the problem of designating a 
vice president or some executive 
who will deal entirely with non- 
company socioeeonomic matters. 

Companies will come to lie judged 
by their good community deeds as 
well as they are by how much profit 
they make. 

F orever taxes 

The dark consensus is that fed- 
eral income and business taxes may 
never again be reduced, The reason : 
Cost of government will go up and 
up. 

In 10 years more money will be 
going for a wider range of programs 
from education to medical aid to 
income maintenance for the poor. A 
decade from now, projecting spend- 
ing at the present rate, the federal 
budget could top $380 billion, as 
compared to $186 billion today. 

Regulated plant sites 

Americans, though fiercely inde- 
pendent, may well have to give up 
more of this freedom as the multi- 
tude of |XH>ple thickens. Far-ahead 
thinkers say that by the time the 
United States has 400 million peo- 
ple, men may have to forgo deter- 
mining on their own where they will 
live, where they will build plants, 
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set up offices, whether they will 
drive to work or ride the continuous 
underground train. Men will be sub- 
ject to controls which are little- 
known today. This process of evap- 
f »aling independence and loss of 
freedom of action began hundreds of 
years ago. Zoning is a mere mile- 
stone along the route. 

Cities obsolete? 

One continuing problem will be 
deciding whether to build new plants 
or offices in an inner city or in the 
outskirts. In effect business will he 
deciding whether to abandon cities 
»r not. Businessmen may soon be 
asking if industry and government 
should indeed invest huge sums of 
money in cities; can cities be saved 
in the first place; are cities impor- 
tant; what is the roJe of cities for 
business? 

Flight fatigue 

It is known that the average man 
fwho isn't, in the superb physical 
condition of an Air Force pilot) can 
physically tolerate an occasional 
supersonic flight. But what about 
an aging business executive who 



makes two or three supersonic flights 
a week? 

Will his career as well as his ef- 
fectiveness be limited? 

Industry is already trying to find 
answers for another problem. What 
happens to the sedentary individual 
who lives in this tension-filled era? 
What effects will life in the nuclear, 
supersonic, transistorized, psyche- 
delic age have on man's whole being 
—heart action, liver, digestion, emo- 
tions, psyche? 

Research gap 

Many now believe that not only 
a missile gap but a research gap has 
been al lowed to develop. Federal cuts 
in spending for research and devel- 
opment and scientific institutions, 
together with the waste of technical 
and scientific manpower locked into 
the stalled programs, is causing great 
concern in the research community. 

industry and science expect to be 
ha nded the problem of catching up 
again as soon as a new President is 
inaugurated next January. 

Scientific gypsies 

Business will have to adjust to 
handling an increasing number of 
migratory workers. These will not 
be all blue-collar, or agricultural 
workers. They will include scien- 
tists, researchers, experts of one 
kind or another. They will go from 
job to job in the same industry. 
Their loyalty will be to their pro- 
fession, discipline or industry rather 
than to a company. They will per- 
form valuable, special ixed work, but 
they will also create such headaches 
as "portable pensions" and an un- 
evenly dispersed work force. Some 
of them will contract to do certain 
work and vary their hours of work 
as they see fit. "Scientific gypsies" 
will go from company to company. 

The work force of the future will 
include more women and Negroes, 
both inclined to change jobs more 
often than are white male workers. 

Mobile money 

People, money and products will 
move more freely around the world 
of the future. 

Already there is increasing cross* 
investment by citizens in scores of 
countries. Americans have huge in- 
vestments in Britain and Holland. 
British and Dutch have large invest- 
ments here. This will inevitably 
lead toward more transnational com- 
panies which eventually will tx> ruled 



by international boards of directors. 
The day is not long of! when many 
boards may include Americans, Aus- 
tralians, Japanese and (iermans. 
Will this be a blessing or a prob- 
lem? 

As the world becomes easier to 
traverse, it is inevitable that prod- 
ucts will be transported easier. And 
more of them T too. This will become 
more true as underdeveloped coun- 
tries begin turning out unsophisti- 
cated products which they can sell 
cheaply or barter for sophisti- 
cated tilings which we make and 
must sell. This sets the stage for the 
day when Americans must, decide if 
they should produce certain simple 
textiles and metals or farm out this 
production to subsidiaries in coun- 
tries where the same product can be 
made cheaper. 

Delphi decisions 

Executives worry about finding 
better ways of reaching corporate de- 
cisions. For executives and special- 
ists to sit around a table, talk and 
finally decide can be inefficient or 
even dangerous because in every 
group there are opinion molders and 
loud talkers. These people may in- 
fluence the others out of proportion 
to their own judgment or knowledge. 

One other route to reach corporate 
decisions is called "The Delphi 
Technique." It is being developed by 
the Hand Corporation. Participants 
answer questionnaires in writing 
without knowing who else is taking 
part. The group's concensus is then 
reported to all. Respondents whose 
views are far removed from the main 
stream are asked to justify their 
views. Another round of question- 
naires follows, then a third and a 
fourth. After several rounds, the con- 
sensus is usually definite and reason- 
able, though the technique is not 
perfected. 

Can you keep up? 

The problem most worrisome to 
business and researchers is not 
knowing the full extent of change 
that will take place after the next 
round of inventions and innovations. 

As man gets smarter he makes 
changes faster. The faster changes 
come, the more problems pile up. 
Knowledge used to double every 10V 
000 years. Now it doubles every 10 
to 15 years. 

What will happen when it doubles 
every three or four years? You may 
have to decide. END 
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AIM INDUSTRY GOES 
THROUGH THE POLITICAL 
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A grand old man of plane design, Dr. Barnes Wallis. strokes a model employing the string wing principle 
he developed in 1945. British politicians retarded his work. British Aircraft Corp. Director, Sir George 
Edwards, works to get the supersonic Concorde flying before British and French politics can ax it also. 



And the life was nearly squeezed out 
of British aircraft making because of it 



Associate Editor Sterling G. Slap- 
pey interviewed aircraft company 
official x and toured plants in En- 
gland in preparation for this article. 



London— The British aircraft in- 
dustry is like a very sick man lying 
on an operating table under the 
prolonged care of someone who 
doesn't know a scalpel from a bed- 
pan. 

Hie "doctor" is the British gov- 
ernment which for 23 years has 
been poking and testing, adminis- 
tering the wrong elixirs, amputat- 
ing and stitching back together a 
once healthy, imaginative industry. 

The fact that the patient still 
lives stands testament to the 
strength of Britain's aircraft indus- 
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BOEING 707 



BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORP. VC 10 




GENERAL DYNAMICS Fill BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORP. TSR-2 




DOUGLAS D09 BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORP. BACM11 




Despite interference from politicians and inept civil servants British aircraft companies still make superlative 
planes. However, nearly every project since the Sedmd World War WOi delayed irhe.n hurenuerat* ehantfed plan- 
find specifications. Only the BAC-1 1 1 . flown by American. BranijJ and Mohawk, has sold well on the U. S. market. 



try before the government began 
putting it through the political-bu- 
reaucratic wringer at the end of 
World War II. 

In this period of growing govern- 
ment involvement in industry in 
the United States, it is a good time 
for Americans to have a look at 
what's happened to the proudest 
British aircraft firms -Vickers, de 
Havilland, Short Brothers and Har- 
land. Avro, Hawker Siddeley, Brit- 
ish Aircraft Corp., English Electric, 
Handley Page and Bristol. 

Some of these companies date 



back before World War I and their 
products helped derail the Kaiser, 
Any man as old as 40 can remem- 
ber the great planes these firms 
turned out which helped wreck Hit- 
ler in the last great war. They 
were Hurricanes, Spitfires, Lan- 
caster*, Halifaxes and Wellingtons. 

Until the end of that war the 
British aircraft industry was a 
match for the U. S. industry. But 
that was before the British govern- 
ment went to work on the industry. 

The grand old days may come 
again, but the general opinion i even 



in some elevated political circles I 
is they won't, unless airframe 
makers are freed right away from 
governmental mind-changing, inde 
cision, red tape, stultifying prac- 
tices of ill-informed politicians and 
excessive government monitoring. 

Judging by the past these im 
provements are unlikely because 
both of Britain's major political 
parties are guilty of obstructionism. 
Conservative Governments of Sir 
Winston Churchill, Anthony Eden, 
Harold Macmillan and Sir Alex 
Douglas -Home, as well as Socialist 
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Governments of Clement Attlee and 
Harold Wilson have taken whacks 
at the companies and the men who 
make British airframes. 

The Conservatives, who tend to 
leave business more alone, did as 
much, if not more, harm to the in- 
dustry than the Labor ites. 

Main targets have usually been 
airframe manufacturers rather than 
engine makers. Rolls Royce, Ltd., 
continues to turn out superlative 
engines with a minimum of govern- 
ment involvement. Rolls recently 
won the order to provide engines 
for Lockheed's trijet 1011 airbus 
with little back seat flying from the 
Labor Government now in power. 
In fact, this was one occasion when 
the British Government actually 
helped back up the industry in win- 
ning the contract 

Now the trouble began 

The airframe industry's troubles 
with governments began before 
World War II ended. The wartime 
Churchill Government insisted the 
industry emphasize design and con- 
struction of fighters rather than 
transports. 

Americans did the opposite, so 
when the war ended they had big 



transports in the air and on draw- 
ing boards. The British industry 
never recovered. Government de- 
fenders say, of course, war needs 
came first and fighters were needed 
more than transports. 

There have been 15 Ministers of 
Aviation since 1945, each with his 
own ideas, each a politician first 
and administrator-technician sec- 
ond. Since it takes about seven years 
to conceive, design, test and market 
a plane, this means four or five Min- 
isters have stuck their fingers in 
each pie. 

As with departments in Washing- 
ton, there aLso have been jurisdic- 
tional problems with the Ministry 
of Aviation and the Research and 
Development Board stepping on 
each other's toes. Duncan Sandys, 
son-in-law of Sir Winston and a 
Cabinet member, did the worst dam- 
age in 1957 when he said manned 
planes were things of the past. 

This attitude was largely respon- 
sible for stopping development of a 
supersonic version of the highly 
successful Hawker Hunter attack 
plane. The government refused to 
put up a paltry $7 million for de- 
velopment and the industry missed 
potential sales of 2,000 planes. 



Four years ago the Labor Gov- 
ernment had a big inning against 
the industry. It cancelled the prom- 
ising TSR-2 low-level reconnais- 
sance plane for which 120 orders had 
been placed. The prototype had 
flown well and a second plane was 
ready. Cancellation costs of nearly 
$1 billion have already been paid. 
The government naively expressed 
surprise that construction costs had 
gone up although everyone else 
knew prices were inevitably rising. 

The Labor Government then or- 
dered the American F-lll and later 
cancelled that order too. Britain 
today has no plane which could 
match even the Egyptian Air 
Force's attack aircraft. 

It was about this time that the 
London humor magazine, Punch, 
ran a cartoon showing a test pilot 
climbing into the cockpit to fly a 
plane for the first time. Two men 
are standing nearby and one says, 
"Shall we mention it's scrapped be- 
fore he flight tests it?" 

The left wing of the Labor Gov- 
ernment, Britain's communists and 
pacifists, were elated over the can- 
cellations. They aim now to kill off 
the whole industry. 

Under the government's thumb 

British European Airways and 
British Overseas Airways Corp. are 
both government -con trolled. 
Throughout their lives they have 
been plagued by government inter- 
ference. 

In 1957 Hawker Siddeley de- 
signed a transport for BE A called 
Trident. It would have beaten the 
similar Boeing 727 to the market 
except for the government. 

The year 1958 was a poor one 
money-wise for BEA and the gov- 
ernment panicked. It demanded 
that Trident be cut in size by one 
fourth without regard to the wishes 
of foreign buyers of the plane. 
Boeing, under control of private 
experts rather than politicians, went 
:\\v-.i(\ with its plans for a hi^, pow- 
erful plane, came up with the 727 
and sold nearly 600 of them. 

Hawker Siddeley sold 54 Tri- 
dents. 

A stretched version of the Tri- 
dent, about the same size as the big 
version scrapped 12 frustrating 
years ago, is now being produced. 

Many times BEA and BOAC 
have been forced to fly unprofitable 
routes with planes ill-suited to the 
job. When the firms failed to earn 
a profit, they were criticized by poli- 
ticians who got them in the bind. 



Sail through summer 
with Kelly CiirT. 
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Britain's new hovercraft industry haunt been bothered unduly by 
the government and it's doing well. These SS-mile-an-hour, 165* 
ton, 130-foat-long Mounthattens will cross the English Channel. 



One of the finest planes in the 
air today is the VC-10, but as a 
money-making competitor of the 
Boeifig 707 and Douglas DC-8, it's 
not in the ball game. One reason 
Was government insistence that 
BOAC have a big plane which would 
operate out of all sorts of odd- 
Mzed Empire landing fields. This 
called for expensive extra Haps, 
higher fuel consumption and other 
added costs. 

Since the British Empire was non- 
existent at the time, these demands 
Were foolish. Sides of the VC-10 
Were never good. 

VC-10 was a stepchild of the 
ViVkers l(MH) which was canceled in 
H)oT> three monlhs before the pro- 
totype was to fly for the first time. 

A score of other planes were can- 
nelloni late in development days or 
after prototypes flew because of 



specification changes demanded by 
bureaucrats, high costs which should 
have been anticipated, changes in 
political thinking. 

Some cuts were justified. Others 
were not. 

The British claim to have in- 
vented the variable geometric wing, 
commonly called the swing wing. 
Dr. Barnes N. Wallis, a brilliant 
designer now with British Aircraft 
Corporation, hat! ;i design Hying in 
1945, Suddenly the government c ut 
the ground from under him by re- 
f using to put up development and 
research money. Results of some of 
his work were turned over to Ameri- 
cans and today the F- 1 ! 1 makes use 
of them. 

BAC tried to salvage something 
from the fiasco and went into a 
joint swing-wing project with Das- 
sault, a French company. Although 



the British Government assured 
BAC the French would not pull 
out of the agreement. Dassault did 
just thai last year and now is mak- 
ing its own swing-wing plane. 

RAC has now turned to a small 
German firm in hojies of finding 
someone to share development costs 
on slilJ another swing-wing venture. 

Not backed up 

When American plane ^Itfmm 
turn to their government for help, 
they almost always get better treat- 
ment from the Department of Com- 
merce and American Embassies 
than British salesmen net from their 
diplomats and attaches. 

In 1964 when Boeing and BAC 
were trying to sell fleets of medium 
size jets to Lufthansa, the Boeing 
727 was an easy choice over the 
BAC-111 partly because the British 
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Dr. S. G. Hooker of Rolls-Royce and Dr. A E. Russell of British Aircraft 
Corp. (from left J discuss Concorde with John Stonehouse, former Minister 
of State for Aviation. Mr. Stonehouse was a rarity— a popular Minister. 



government provided such poor sup- 
port for BAC 

One high British Embassy officer, 
who touted the BAC-111 of which he 
obviously knew Little, became a joke 
among his colleagues and the air- 
craft people. 

Another practice which has in- 
furiated aircraft manufacturers is 
the civil servants' tendency to leak 
criticism of planes in the develop- 
ment stages to British newspapers. 

The result: Stop-and-go produc- 
tion and design work that has 
plagued design teams. British com- 
panies have lost hundreds of de- 
signers, draftsmen, engineers and 
technicians to Boeing, McDonnell 
Douglas, Lockheed and General 
Dynamics. British newspapers have 
been filled with articles from Seat- 
tle, St. Louis, Long Beach and At- 
lanta saying how happy British de- 
signers are in their new jobs where 
bureaucrats rarely bother them. 

With the exception of early 
Comets, which had a series of 
crashes in the mid-1950's, there has 
been little wrong with British de- 
sign or construction. British in- 
ventive genius is superior to all but 
American inventive genius. 

The best work on the British- 
French Concorde supersonic trans- 
port has been done by the British. 
The plane is to make its maiden 
flight this autumn. BAC and Sud 
Aviation Corp. are joint builders 
and two planes await flight. 

Among airlines that have ordered 
the Concorde are TWA, BOAC, 
Air Canada, American, Eastern, 
Pan American, Air France, United, 
Continental and Braniff. 

The Concorde is one of the few 
stars of British aviation now; yet 
a few months ago, the Labor Gov- 
ernment tried to cancel the project. 
The French held the British to the 
deal. 

Another star is the Jaguar fighter. 
This also is a BAC- French project 
Bregeut Aviation is the French 
partner* 

Hawker Siddeley and BAC are 
the largest British companies re- 
maining after the government 
forced amalgamations eight years 
ago. Rolls is the principal engine 
maker. 

Besides Concorde and Jaguar, 
other BAC projects now are the 
successful BAC-111 transport, a 
fighter plane and basic trainer. 
Hawker Siddeley is producing a 
maritime reconnaissance version of 
the latest Comet, a feeder- line 
plane, a stretched version of Tri- 



dent an excellent selling business 
jet and a vertical takeoff plane 
which the company fondly hopes 
will be the first of a new genera- 
tion of aircraft Hawker Siddeley 
also hopes to build a European air- 
bus with Sud Aviation and Deutsche 
Air bus. 

Hope for future 

Two other British companies are 
working on hover-craft or, as they 
are sometimes called, air-cushion 
planes. They are well advanced in 
developing these air ferry craft 
which will lift straight up then 
fly away horizontally at 70 miles 
per hour. 

One proven machine weighs 1(50 
tons, carries 30 cars and 230 people. 
It is scheduled for English Channel 
crossings. 

Sales teams are trying to interest 
buyers in air ferries for the North 
Sea, St. Lawrence River, Great 
Lakes, San Francisco Bay, Gulf of 
Mexico, Florida and Chesapeake 
Bay. 

Cooperation between British and 



French companies hasn't been as 
happy as anticipated, partially due 
to Gen. de Gaulle, who feared British 
and American competition. Occa- 
sionally the British have turned to 
American giants as partners. 

Still another such effort is now 
being made. 

Sir George Edwards, managing 
director of BAC, proposed this 
spring that an American company 
make the Concorde under license 
in the United States and that his 
company make the proposed Boeing 
supersonic transport under license 
in Britain. This, it was said, would 
increase sales, speed development, 
save money and help solve the gold 
flow. 

"One way to tell if Sir George 
had a i^ood idea is to watch reaction 
from Whitehall iseat of the British 
Government ) said one expert who 
has managed to survive government 
interference before. 

"If it was a good suggestion, 
Whitehall will ax it. If Sir George 
was all wet, the government will 
think the idea simply great" END 
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WHY JOHN ENFINGER USES A 
PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER 

TO PRINT JUSTA 
DOLLAR A DAY IN POSTAGE. 




■ 




John Enfinger runs a service 
Station in Dothan, down in south- 
eastern Alabama's peanut and cotton 
country, with his wife's help, 

If you walk into the office, 
you'll spot a Jittfe machine. It's one of 
our desk model postage meters. And, 
to date, it's seen seven years of serv- 
ice at Enfinger's Standard Station, 

Since the day John got our 
rneter, "It's been the handiest piece 
of equipment I have. In fact, I wonder 
how I ever got along without it. To me, 
't's not just a timesaver, it's a life- 



saver. Because nothing takes the place 
of postage when you need it." 

Between letters, invoices and 
statements, an average of a dollar's 
worth of postage passes through the 
meter each day. Regardless of what 
his mail weighs or where it is going, 
John's meter can print exactly the 
postage that's needed. The meter's 
self-accounting, too. So John can tell 
at a glance what he has spent and 
what he has left in postage. 

Along with every fetter he 
mails, John does a bit of free adver- 



tising, too. To the left of the postage 
and date on the envelope the meter 
prints four lines that read: "Enfinger's 
Standard Station Since 1946," 

No matter how long you've 
been in business and no matter what 
business you're in, one of our little 
postage meters can help you run it 
more smoothly. Calf a Pitney-Bowes 
man right now. 

(g) Pitney-Bowes 




For information, write Pitney Paw^ % (nr , 1337 Pacific Street, Stamford. Conn. 06904, Postage Meters, 
Addresser-Printers, Folders, Inserters, Counters & Imprinters, Scales, Mailopeners, Collators, Copiers. 



John Coleman, project coordinator, checks over 
a workbook. Below, Mr. Ewell at his new job. 



BUSINESS 
FINDS 
THE 

ANSWERS 



In these days of questioning and unrest, national 
concern seems focused on the plight of the unemployed, 
the uneducated, the disadvantaged. 

Related problems, mainly centered in our cities and 
ranging from crime to taxes, also cry out for solution. 

Business is involved from supervisor to the Ch&ir- 
man of the Board in hundreds of programs, projects 
and plans to find the answers to the nation's problems. In three articles, 
the editors of Nation's Business look at potential answers for the un- 
employed, how to help the Negro businessman and techniques two towns 
used to spur community involvement and betterment. 



With typical enterprise American business is making productive peo- 
ple of the "unhirables" while testing a variety of approaches to come up 
with the best methods. 

Thus private industry is taking on a task government has often fum- 
bled. The true values of the programs can best be seen in how they 
affect the daily lives of the people they are designed to help. 

Here are six case histories showing different programs. 
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Thomas C. Fogarty, board chairman of Continental Can, addresses Mr. 
KtreWs graduating class in ceremonies on blocked -off West 114th Street. 



New life in "Incubator Row" 



The din of children playing, adults 
rguing and soul music blaring fills 
the ears as you walk tip Eighth Ave- 
nue in Harlem and turn into West 
1 i ll h Street 

The street— some* imps called In- 
Cuba tor Row is blocked to traffic 
roost of the day, providing a strip of 
corn re te playground for some 600 
Children who live behind the high 
Walls of "railroad flat** apartments. 

On a summer afternoon Hie heat 
trapped in this redstone canyon is 
smothering. 

Curtis K, Kwell has lived on the 



Associate Editor Wai.tkh Wingo 
Wrote this article after talking with 
'mi/ty hardcore unemployed. 



block all his 26 years. At one time 
he was the teen-ape pang leader of 
the block. He has five brothers and 
two sisters whose knowledge of the 
world is likewise confined lamely to 
lnnib;]ti»>' H'^v r l ! irnily has been 
on and olT welfare. 

Mr. Ewell dropped out of the 
tenth grade, "because I was young 
and stupid. 1 ' He worked odd jobs 
along the block, but whenever he 
tried to get steady work he'd hear 
that fie needed more schooling. 

One day last year, the muscular, 
goateed Mr. Kwell noticed an un- 
usual stirring in one tenement along 
his block. With a characteristic 
bouncing stride, he went to see what 
was doing. He passed down grated 



steps and along a narrow concrete 
passage to the tenement's basement 
cnt ranee. Some whites and blacks 
were cleaning out the basement and 
hammering up plywood walls. 

He learned that Continental Can 
Co. was converting the old basement 
into a school for people like him 
people who needed more basic 
schooling if they ever were to be- 
come more than minimally produc- 
tive 

Continental Can had obtained the 
services of MIND, Inc., of Green- 
wich. Conn., to do the actual train- 
ing. MIND (Methods for Intellec- 
tual Development ) is a subsidiary of 
Corn Products Co It develops tech- 
niques for enabling "unemploy- 
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SIX WAYS TO PUT PEOPLE TO WORK continued 



Every evening the kids would 
gather around 



ables" to meet basic job application 
requirements. 

Trainees sit around a big table, 
ear phones clamped on their heads. 
Each listens to his own tape at his 
own pace and follows along in his 
workbook. 

Instructors, called "monitors," 
add to what's on the tapes with lec- 
tures and question periods, 

Mr Ewell walked through the 
basement school, looking at the trav- 
el posters of Africa and the Carib- 
bean, He doubted that the program 
would really work. 

* k We had all kinds of people com- 
ing on this block with crazy pro- 
prams to help the people/ 1 Mr. Ewell 
says. "They came and they went. 
But the people here, they ended up 
just the same as always, Just about 
nobody got the thing they needed 
most— a job," 

He signed up anyway, hoping that 
maybe this time things would be dif- 
ferent. He learned that he would 
attend classes three hours a day, 
mostly in basic math and English. 

"I was a little scared at first." he 
recalls, "But once we got started, 
it was fun. Everybody seemed to 
enjoy working with the tapes ;md 
things and it was real good seeing 
yourself make progress. It was noth- 
ing like school used to be, 

"Back in school I used to doze off 
and the first thing I'd know I'd be 
lost-completely lost. A nice thing 
about tapes is you can always flip 
them back if you find your mind has 
gone and wandered off." 

Even before he had finished the 
12-week program, he had landed a 
job. Continental Can gave him 
$2.97 an hour to start— the most he's 
e ver earned. He works the midnight 
to 8 a.m. shift at the Mathpath, L.L t 
plant. He looks for defects in caas 
oming out of the oven, 

"It's interesting work/ Mr. Ewell 
says. "I hope to work up to fore- 
man/' 

The Continental Can program 
adopts a hand-holding approach 
combined with "simple social and 
economic survival skills," The pro- 
gram directors spend a good part of 
their time arranging relief and medi- 
cal services and even running down 
baby-sitters for trainees. 

In accepting the MIND system in 
its training, Continental Can has ac- 
cepted the premise that not even a 
broom pusher should be turned loose 
on a factory floor if he can't read a 
Danger sign. The aim of the pre- 
packaged MIND program is to up- 
grade trainees four academic grades 
in reading, writing, math and typing. 
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Mary Joyce Braxton dropped out 
of high school and never got around 
to developing a highly demanded 
skill. What's more, Mrs. Braxton, 
now 34 and the mother of 10, is sep- 
arated from her husband. 

Yet today she considers herself a 
success in life. 

Mrs. Braxton's father was a me- 
chanic in Liberty, Texas. He died 
when she was 10. A year later she 
got a housekeeper job. She worked 
off and on, ever since, as a maid and 
a laundry bundler. 

Eleven years ago the Braxtons 
moved 50 miles to Houston, seeking 
better work. Mrs. Braxton found 
some odd jobs at first, but eventually 
her family was put on welfare. She 
was one of more than 16,000 persons 
in metropolitan Houston without 
immediate hope of getting a job. 

"Lots of times we went with only 
one or two meals a day/* Mrs, Brax- 
ton says. 

Last summer a man at the Texas 
Employment Commission told Mrs. 



Braxton about a training center 
ing started in an abandoned super 
market in the Harrisburg section o 
Houston, 

The program was run by the 
Northern Systems Co., a subsidiary 
of the Northern Natural Gas Co. 
The training center's director. John 
A. Donley, turned down an offer of 
an old school building for the center. 
He feared thesch<xil building would 
evoke unpleasant memories for 
many of the "hard core/' Besides, 
he argued, the supermarket build- 
ing was more like the places where 
trainees would eventually work. 

Mr. Donley installed other train- 
ing features that made sociologists 
wince. For example, he put a time 
clock at the front door and "No 
Smoking'* signs in the work areas. 
Mr, Donley believes training pro- 
grams should be just as demanding 
as real jobs, 

Mrs. Braxton was one of 39 train- 
ees in Mr. Donley's first training 
cycle, which began last Aug. 28. 



il/rs, Braxton, shown at home, is proud that she can now get some things 
she and her children used to dream of, tike a TV set and phone service. 







At her job at the Erwin Bag Co., 
Mrs. Braxton works fast, knowing 
that extra work means extra pay. 
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"We were all pretty excited that 
first day— both the trainees and the 
teachers/* Mrs. Braxton recalls. 

She got her sister, her older 
daughters and baby-sitters to care 
for her younger children while she 
attended the training classes five 
days a week from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
She studied such subjects as read- 
ing basic math, "social skills"— how 
to get along with other workers-and 
the use of tools. 

"Every night when I iiot home, 
the kids would gather around and 
want to know what I had learned in 
school that day," Mrs. Braxton re- 
counts. "It was fun. 

"One of the big thrills was when 1 
was promoted to Lounge Two. I felt 
like I was really getting up in the 
world." 

The new lounge was fancier than 
the one she had been using on 
breaks. Trainees are promoted to 
the second lounge when they suc- 
cessfully finish half of their training. 
It's one of the program's built-in 
incentives. 

After completing various stages of 
the program, trainees are placed in 
jobs or on-the-job training. 

Mrs. Braxton quickly landed a 
job with Erwin Bag Co. in Houston. 
She advanced there from folding and 
stenciling burlap bags to operating 
a machine that pulls the hags right 
side out— so the stitching is on the 
inside. It is repetitive work, but 
Mrs. Braxton finds it fascinating, 
especially since she knows she gets 
paid extra for exceeding her quota of 
bags. 

'Trn making more money than 
ever/' she says with a broad smile, 
* 'We've never been happier. Now I 
can get some of the things the chil- 
dren have always wanted. We al- 
ways have something in the refrig- 
erator now." 

'Tm going to start buying a sav- 
ings bond every month,' 1 she says 
determindedly. "Maybe by the time 
the younger children grow up, I can 
at least get a good education for 
them. I don't want them to travel 
the same road I did to get ahead." 

The Northern Systems approach, 
which already has resulted in 65 per 
cent of its 448 trainees being placed 
in jobs, prepares "unemployables" 
for jobs in stages. The program is 
designed to get trainees to develop 
pride and confidence in themselves 
by providing them with concrete evi- 
dence of their own accomplishments. 
Unlike many other programs, this 
one introduces trainees to the cold 
facts of working life right from the 
start. 



To go to work 
neat and come 
home neat 



OUie Ruth Powell, 21, is now a 
trim, efficient secretary for Olivetti 
Underwood Corp.'s headquarters in 
Manhattan. Sometimes her job 
sends her jetting around the country 
to help out at conferences. 

Only three years ago Ruth was 
sitting on her front porch in a little 
town in Alabama, wondering what 
was to become of her. She had 
little desire to he like her mother, 
the wife of a farmhand. 

Ruth packed a suitcase and caught 
a bus to Paterson, N J. t where her 
aunt lives. She had heard jobs were 
easier to come by up North. When 
Ruth went job-hunting, however, she 
found that the only jobs she could 
get were in factories. 

"Somehow it wasn't what I'd 
dreamed of. I wanted a job where I 
could kind of dress up, you know r . 
I wanted to go to work neat and 
come home neat." 

One dav Ruth heard about the 
BEST ( Business Educational Skills 
Training) program in Paterson. It 
is designed to give job experience to 
underprivileged youths who have 
dropped out of school Ruth joined 
the program and was assigned to the 
purchasing department of Paterson 
City Hall helping the file clerks. It 
was her first job. 

Once Ruth learned the ropes, how- 
ever, she realized that she did not 
have the skills to advance further. 

In December, 1966. Ruth w.is told 
that BEST was about to open class- 
es to supplement its on- the job 
training. 

The idea for the new program 
sprouted from talks IxHween the 
BEST di red or and Olivetti Under- 
wood Corp, salesmen. The Olivetti 
men re[x>rted a need for people in 
the Paterson area capable of oper- 
ating various office machines pro- 
duced by the company. 

Ruth was among the first to sign 
up. She continued working in the 
City Hall and attended classes from 
6 .30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 

Ruth learned typing, stenogra- 
phy and how to run office ma- 
chines. In addition she took courses 
in office management skills and 
basic subjects, including reme- 
dial reading. BEST claims its 
magnetic tapes make the learning 
more effective. In six months Ruth 
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had her diploma from BEST. A 
short time later she got a job offer 
from the Olivetti headquarters in 
Manhattan. She was made a secre- 
tary in the firm's educational de- 
partment, the same department that 
originated the idea for the new 
BEST program. 

Ruth still lives with her aunt in 
Paterson. She rides a bus and trans 
fere four times on subways to get to 
her job in midtown Manhattan. Al- 
though she spends an hour and a 
half to get to work each day, she 
still is usually the first one in the 
office. 

The Olivetti Underwood approach 
to the "unemployable* 1 problem in 
Paterson is to pass its know-how on 
to an already existing training cen- 
ter while opening doors to employ- 
ment opportunities for trainees. 

It is an example of smooth coop- 
eration between a public agency and 
private business in which all parties 
benefit. 




Miss Powell, at work at her desk in Olivetti headquarters in 
Manhattan, {lashes an engagement ring she recently received. 



We don't need a lot of fancy training 



If the hard-core unemployed exist 
anywhere, they'd certainly be found 
in a state mental hospital. So fig- 
ured Edward L. Page, a former in- 
dustrial engineering professor at the 
University of Michigan. 

Mr. Page quit teaching to concen- 
trate on "human engineering/* He 
set up the Employment Enterprises 
Development Corp. ( EEDCO) , 
headquartered in a walk-up across 
the street from the university's 
famed Diagonal. 

Mr, Page, whose full head of curly 
hair and exuberance for new tedv 
niques belie his 51 years, believes 
the solution to the hard-core prob- 
lems won't be found in govern men t- 
sponsored training programs. The 
answer, he insists, is in providing 
jobs for which people are mostly 
their own bosses and letting them 
develop themselves into useful, self- 
support ing, proud individuals. 

Mr. Page asked Ypsilanti State 
Hospital to let him help find pro- 

'*There*re plenty of jobs for everyone*' 
says Miss Wood, shown unloading her 
toots, "if you don't mind working** 
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ductive work for patients about to 
be released. 

The hospital agreed to give the 
idea a try. Among the first group of 
former patients he put to work was 
Linda M, Wood, a slim young lady 
who seemed exceedingly jittery 
when Mr. Page first met her. 

Miss Wood grew up in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. She dropped out of 
the tenth grade and worked as a drug- 
store waitress and assembler of air- 
pet sweepers. But she had a nervous 
breakdown. After a spell in the hos- 
pital, Miss Wood tried to work again. 
But she found that few employers 
wanted lo take a chance with her. 

Finally Miss Wood got a job in a 
factory, putting together eight-foot 
panels. She had another breakdown. 
This time she spent three years in 
the hospital. 

In November, 1965, when Miss 
Wood and her friend, Rose M. Bry- 
ant, came to Mr. Page s EEDCO 
office, they learned that they could 
he part of a team of housecleaners 
in business for themselves. 

"It was really great being able to 
work again," Miss Wood says. 4t I 
really liked being productive and 
having people appreciate the work I 
was doing. 

"It was satisfying to know you 1 re 
out doing something for somebody 
and somebody cared. Compared to 
the only other jobs I could get, this 
was Heaven." 

By August, 1967, Miss Wood had 
done so well that she became super- 
visor of some 50 women, mostly from 
the hospital, who were doing domes- 
tic work. She had to estimate the 
cost of jobs, make flat bids to poten- 
tial customers and assign the work. 
Later she was named manager of 
the entire housecleaning project. 

Miss Bryant was made office su- 
pervisor, responsible for payroll, bill- 
ing, and bookkeeping. 

Last January EEDCO dropped 
the housecleaning business, but Miss 
Wood and Miss Bryant had learned 
enough to go into business for them- 
selves. 

They rented a small house on the 
outskirts of Ann Arbor, started pay- 
ments on a car and pronounced 
themselves the B & W Cleaning Co. 

"We have plenty of business, lx*- 
cauae we do a better job than anyone 
else/* Miss Wood says flatly. "We 
vacuum the radiators. And we don't 
just clean the windows; we take 
them off find clean the window 
tracks, too." 

Business is so good that they have 
been hiring some of the people from 
the old outfit. 



They're even talking about getting 
far enough ahead to buy some news- 
paper ads and perhaps get them- 
selves listed in the Yellow Pages. 

"People don't need a lot of fancy 
training in order to get work " Miss 
Wood insists. "There's plenty for 
anybody who really wants to work," 

Mr. Page describes his approach 
as one of creating "private em- 
ployers of the last resort." He be- 
lieves a major mistake made in the 
past years lias been the assumption 
that what the hard-core poverty- 
stricken need most or want is train- 
ing. More important, he believes, is 
the problem of "entry"-getting the 
person into the economic system, 
after which "the training problem 
will solve itself." 



He kissed it and 
shouted "Give 
me more" 

"U seemed too good to be true," 
recalls Lawrence E. Jones of the 
time he first learned about the new 
school in basic education at his 
plant 

Mr. Jones, a strong and serious 



family man of 40, had spent most 
of his life bouncing from one dull, 
dead-end job to the next and hear- 
ing the same refrain, "Sorry, you 
need more education/' 

Mr, Jones, a native of Holly 
Springs, Miss., dropped out of the 
sixth grade to help his father with 
the sharecropping. 

"I knew even then there was noth- 
ing in sharecropping for me-no fu- 
ture, nothing," Mr, Jones says. 

At 15 he went to Memphis to look 
for better work. The next quarter 
century, spent mostly in Memphis 
and Detroit, was a study in frustra- 
tion for Mr. Jones. 

He put screws in electric fans, un- 
loaded boxcars, tacked the metal qn 
scrub boards, ran a tape edge ma- 
chine in a mattress factory, was a 
general laborer, charged up coke- 
making ovens, did some spot-weld- 
ing delivered meal for a butcher 
and helped on an auto assembly line. 

Always he was among the first to 
be laid otT when business slipped. 

Only once, however, did Mr, 
Jones go on welfare. " Welfare's no 
good/' Mr. Jones reflects. "It's like 
being in jail; it's that confining/* 

One day, Mr. Jones got a letter 
from his brother-in-law in Milwau- 
kee saying he might be able to get a 
job there. Mr. Jones' landlord 
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Once called "unemployable/* Mr, Jones (left) has been breaking in as a 
foreman* Here he and a fellow employee review the foundry's operation. 
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WAYS TO PUT PEOPLE 

loaned him $15 to take a bus from 
Detroit to Milwaukee. 

Mr. Jones got a job as a laborer 
at Law ran Foundry Co. in West 
Milwaukee. 

Last fall Lawran Foundry was 
visited by a representative of Man- 
power. Inc., the international temp- 
orary help agency, headquartered in 
Milwaukee. 

The Manpower man described to 
Lawran President Lawrence Andres 
the Manpower Teaching Services 
program to upgrade persons like Mr. 
Jones who are frozen in "entry 
level" jobs. 

Mr. Jones was one of the first to 
volunteer for the Manpower pro- 
gram at Lawran Foundry, Man- 
power learned that one of his most 
fervent desires was to be able to help 
his daughters with their homework. 

"The most I could do was tell 
them to get to their books/' Mr. 
Jones recalls. 

Manpower decided to help Mr. 
Jones get a better grasp on spelling, 
grammar, pronunciation. usage, 
reading, fractions and penmanship. 
The classes were held for an hour 
and a half after working hours each 
afternoon in the foundry's lunch 
area. 

At first, Mr. Jones was discour- 
aged to see how fast his teen -aged 
children could figure out the prob- 
lems that he had struggled over in 
class. But before long he brought 
home some problems he'd solved 
that stumped his children. 

"Now that was a great feeling/ 1 
Mr. Jones recounts. 

After six months of such training, 
Mr. Jones was handed his diploma. 
He kissed it and shouted, "Give me 
more.** 

Since graduating, Mr. Jones has 
been used several times as a tem- 
porary foreman. He is sure he has 
stepped out of the common laborer 
category forever. 

The Manpower approach is to de- 
sign a course specifically for each 
trainee. First the teacher determines 
what the trainee's greatest personal 
wants are. Then the teacher de- 
signs the early part of that trainee's 
program to give the trainee an im- 
mediate sense of achievement. The 
program designers figure the trainee 
thus will build up sufficient motiva- 
tion to carry him through the tough- 
er parts of his basic education. 

In the Lawran Foundry, Man- 
power Teaching Services used an 
approach that stresses individual 
motivation and the development of 
hidden educational and social abili- 
ties. 



TO WORK 

continued 




Mr. Olinger inspects a bucket arriuing after its 10 mile 
journey from the limestone quarry to the chemical planL 



Opportunity comes to Saltville 



Iron buckets, some laden with a 
ton of limestone, creak along wires 
stretching nearly 10 miles al>ovv 
rolling farmlands and winding 
mountain roads from the Rich Val- 
ley of southwestern Virginia toward 
Poor Valley and into the town of 
Saltville. 

The picture has been the same for 
the past 63 years. But it is about 
to change. 

The tramway, the aged artery of 
wealth and employment for Salt- 
ville, is scheduled to come down 
later this year. It must give way to 
modern means of transporting lime- 
stone to the Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp/s works. 

There is a community effort to 
save as an historical memento at 
least a portion of the tramway which 
is Saltville's chief claim to fame next 
to the fact that the town was "the 
Salt Capital of the Confederacy/* 

But the Saltvillians most con- 
cerned with the tramway's demise 
have been the families of the men 
who have depended upon the tram- 
way for their livelihood. 

They are mostly hardworking 
men, born and bred in Saltville, 



with little schooling and with skills 
limited mostly to operating the 
aerial bucke! line. One such man 
is < laybourn C. Olinger, an ordained 
Baptist minister. 

Mr. Olinger, called "C,C." and 
Treacher*' by his fellow workers, 
dropped out of school in the eighth 
grade to help his father cut corn. 
At 18, he went to work in the chemi- 
cal works, first as a laborer, then as 
a miner. He later went to work at 
the other end of the tramway, as 
a "bucket runner*' in a tall, wooden 
tower. He ''stripped" the buckets, 
emptying them into a giant sifting 
device that separates the chunks of 
limestone by size. 

"I was always a backward type 
of feller/* Mr. Olinger, now 38, re- 
lates. "I wasn't much talking with 
I>cople. and 1 could only read 40 
words a minute all from the Bible. 
I never read anything else." 

Each evening, after leading fami- 
ly devotions, he would excuse him- 
self from study time and leave it to 
Mis wife r who graduated from high 
school, to help his three teen-aged 
children. 

**I just couldn't understand what 
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Mr. Olinger and Olin officiate 
review studies in classroom. 



j4//er passing the truck driving course, 
he feels confident about his job future. 



they were learning in those books/' 
he reflects. "I thought I didn't have 
to worry about more learning so 
long as I had my religion and my 
job/ 1 

Mr. Olinger was shocked two 
years ago at the news that Olin had 
decided it was cheaper and easier 
these days to transport raw materi- 
als by truck than by the old tram* 
way. 

Many of the men on the tramway 
couldn't even read the written test 
for a truck driver's license, much 
less pass it. Further, they were told 
the new truck crew would have to 
keep logs of such things as tonnage, 
mileage and road conditions. 

One day an Olin official told the 
tramway workers about a training 
program being started by Olin. 

Olin had obtained the services of 
the Board for Fundamental Educa- 
tion, a pioneer nonprofit organiza- 
tion in the training of hard-core and 
undcreducated workers. BFE sent 
specially trained teachers to the 
Saltville works. 

"Some of the guys just laughed 
at the idea," Mr. Olinger recalls. 
"They thought it was impossible 
that they could ever get a high 
school education. 



'But I leaped right at it. Just 
the week before, I had preached 
about opportunity— how you have 
to take advantage of opportunities 
when they come— the way Zaccahe- 
us took advantage of the opportuni- 
ty to come down from the sycamore 
tree and join the Lord." 

In May, 1967, Mr. Olinger and 
59 fellow workers began classes in 
one of the plant's buildings. They 
went after work for two hours a day, 
three days a week for 20 straight 
weeks. There was plenty of home- 
work. The employees tackled most 
major high school subjects using 
individualized learning and motiva- 
tional techniques developed by 
BFE. 

Before long other workers had 
stopped calling Mr. Olinger and his 
fellow worker-students "school- 
boys.*' They were signing up them- 
selves for the next training cycle. 

Mr. Olinger had switched to the 
job of helping the timekeeper— a 
task requiring a knowledge of frac- 
tions, reading and writing reports. 
It was also a better paving job. 

Mr. Olinger saw the results of his 
schooling of! the job, too. 

"I finally joined the family study 
period/' Mr. Olinger recounts. "We 



had a great time solving each oth- 
er's homework problems. 

"I found my education was help- 
ing me in my preaching, too. I had 
more confidence in meeting people 
and talking with them. I also start- 
ed going to PI" A and community 
meetings and such other things that 
I used to be afraid to go to." 

Mr. Olinger successfully com- 
pleted another course given by Olin 
last spring an 80-hour cuur* m 
truck driving. 

"We had to read and study man- 
uals about trucks and their parts 
and al J sorts of like material— but 
it wasn't so tough," Mr, Olinger 
says with a touch of pride, "I'm 
reading at 420 words a minute 
now." 

Mr Olinger now holds a license* 
entitling him to drive trucks when 
the tramway finally comes down. 
He plans to continue learning and 
hopes to become an assistant to the 
truck drivers' foreman. 

"And," he says, "who knows what 
other opportunities there may bo?*' 

The Board for Fundamental Ed- 
ucation's in-plant training approach 
can upgrade employees who might 
otherwise be thrown out of jobs 
through automation or open up new 
entry-level jobs for "unemploya- 
bles" in the community, 

BFE officials believe that the 
easiest place to educate a man is at 
work where his motivation is high- 
est and the rewards of further learn- 
ing are easy to see. END 
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HELPING NEGRO BUSINESS PROSPER 



FINDS 
THE 
ANSWERS 



Even in riot-torn 
areas, untapped 
markets, suppliers 
and investment 
opportunities exist 



A 



Deposits are hard to come by for 
Negro banks. That's why William 
fludgins. president. Freedom Rank 
in Harlem, displays its honor roll, 
listing the bank's major depositors. 
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In the heart of Harlem stands the 
Negro-owned Freedom National 
Bank in which a number of white- 
owrif^J companies have deposited 
money. The amounts are not par- 
ticularly large. Yet these deposits 
mean 80 much to the bank that it has 
enshrined the companies' names on 
an honor roll overlooking the lobby 
floor 

u Money is not so easy to come 
by here in Harlem/" says Freedom 
Bank President William Hudgins, 
"and this is our way of showing 
these companies how much we ap- 
preciate the use of their funds to 
build new homes, start up black 
businesses and generally strengthen 
Ihe economy of our community/' 

Depositing some money in a black 
bank is but one example of the kind 
of positive action that even the 
smallest company can take in sup- 
porting the massive struggle to up- 
grade Negro life in America. 

This action may not be as news- 
Worthy as the auto industry's deci- 
sion to hire thousands of Negro 
workers, or the insurance industry's 
commitment to invest $1 billion in 
rebuilding big city ghettos. Yet 
taken together, the efforts of the 
nation's five million small business- 
men can make a profound impact 
on ending what the recent U. S. Riot 
Commission Report called the dec- 
ades of discrimination and segrega- 
tion that "now threaten the future 
of every American/' 

What exactly can the business- 
man do to help insure the Negro's 
economic future as well as his own? 
The answer is more things than he 
probably realizes. 



Carter Hknoerson, the author of 
this article, is a consultant on urban 
and socioeconomic affairs. He is a 
rice president and director of the 
National Interracial Council for 
Business Opportunity, and the 
Foundation for Human Resources 
Development t Inc. He was manager 
of public affairs for IBM, and a re- 
porter for r Vhe Wall Street Journal, 



Boiled down to essentials, every 
businessman can make a unique 
contribution to Negro equality by 
simply doing what should come 
naturally. 

That is, purchasing some of his 
needs from black suppliers, hiring 
and seriously training one or more 
black employees, taking in black 
partners and courteously and fairly 
serving black customers whose in- 
comes have been growing from one- 
quarter to one-third faster than that 
of the nation as a whole since the be- 
ginning of the 1960's. 

Struggling black businessmen can 
be helped tremendously by white 
suppliers willing to cut their prices a 
little bit "The white merchants who 
sell us materials make ua pay 
through the nose for everything we 
get," says Milton Clark, executive 
vice president of all-black New 
Breed Clothing, Ltd., which designs, 
manufactures and retails African-in- 
spired men's and boy's clothes 
throughout the United States. All 
of New Breed's owner-management 
group work for nothing, says Mr. 
Clark, and a cut in raw material 
costs might just be the key to put 
ting the firm over the top. 

Every day American companies 
buy billions of dollars worth of 
goods and services. If even a small 
portion of this business could be 
directed to Negro firms, it would do 
a great deal to pump desperately 
needed capital into the black com- 
munity. 

Many Negro business firms 

There are Negro €*leaning firms, 
garage and repair shops, gas stations 
and trucking companies (the all- 
black New Jersey Truckers Associa- 
tion alone has some 200 members 1 . 
But also waiting to serve are black 
law firms, accountants, building con- 
tractors, stationers, caterers, hard- 
ware stores, fuel oil dealers, travel 
agencies, security guard services, 
printers fThe Chaucer Press, Inc., 
in New York It owned by a blade 
graduate of the Harvard Business 
School ) , banks, insurance brokers 



and insurance companies. While 
black bankers are anxious to get 
white time and demand deposits, 
they are also eager to serve white 
borrowers. It's profitable and im- 
proves the balance of their loan port- 
folios. 

The same applies to black insur- 
ance brokers who can assist their 
clients in buying fire insurance, 
workmen's compensation, publit li- 
ability and other forms of protec- 
tion from the same insurers and at 
the same rates as white brokers, 

"Id like to have some more white 
businessmen and real-estate owners 
as clients, because it's good business 
and gives me a little added leverage 
with insurers," says Ernest E. John- 
son who runs a thriving insurance 
brokerage firm on 125th Street in 
Harlem, 

Still another way to help, of 
course, is by purchasing life insur- 
ance from black companies many of 
which are multistate, legal-reserve, 
s U it e-cha rtered com panics. 

A growing number of black manu- 
facturing organizations make fine 
products and, in some cases, are 
capable of handling contract work. 
These firms include sport ing-g<x>ds 
makers such as the Green Power 
Foundation in California that is 
building a national reputation with 
a baseball bat dubbed the Walts 
Walloper; food companies like Balti- 
more's H. G, Parks Co., Inc., famed 
for its "More Parks Sausages, Mom" 
commercials; and pharmaceutical 
and cosmetic companies such as 
Riverton Laboratories Inc. of New- 
ark, N.J., that was founded in a 
kitchen 20 years ago, and now gross- 
es more than $2 million a year, 

"Giving black -owned firms in the 
Negro community an opportunity 
to bid on contracts can create pay- 
rolls, help stabilize the neighbor- 
hood, and give other black people 
an economic success story to emu- 
late" says Errot Jones, president 
of Dot Lalxiratories, In*-., in Harlem. 
It makes electronic and electro- 
mechanical devices for several well- 
known companies and the U. S. De- 
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ferae Department. Subcontracting 
work to Negro manufacturers also 
helps to build larger-scale businesses 
which are so badly needed in the 
black community. 

Where to find them 

Negro-owned firms, incidentally, 
can be located through the local 
office of the Urban League, the fed- 
eral Small Business Administra- 
tion, probably your own City Hall, 
Negro churches, or the advertising 
manager of your local Negro news- 
paper 

"Jobs" has become the key word 
to businessmen dedicated to im- 
proving Negro life. 

Several months ago a new organi- 
zation called the National Alliance 
of Businessmen was formed to find 



employment for 500,000 ghetto resi- 
dents over the next three years. 

Henry Ford II is chairman of the 
group, and member corporations 
from Mobil Oil Corp. in the East to 
Pacific Power & Light Co. in the 
West are rigorously opening up more 
jobs for black people. 

Another good source of informa- 
tion is the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, which has spon- 
sored a program that works through 
local chambers to pull together the 
diverse interests of any community 
to solve the broad social, economic, 
racial problems of our times. 

A giant corporation can create 
many jobs with a one sentence 
memo from the chairman to the 
vice president (personnel). It can 
then provide special training for 



these new workers by using uv 
house facilities or retaining the ser- 
vices of an outside training organi- 
zation. 

Even the corner drugstore often 
can create one new job and, if it 
cares to, provide its new employee 
with a training program that the 
large corporations can't match— the 
kind where the boss himself teaches 
the newcomer what he knows. 

In New York City, for example, 
there is a chain of seven luncheon- 
ettes called Prexy*3, Inc., that sells 
"The Hamburger With a College 
Education/' This small business 
goes out of its way to recruit and 
train Negro youngsters. A young 
man with a minimum education will 
be hired as a kitchen helper, for ex- 
ample, and a short time later be re- 
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Relax- A-Tours, Negro-owned travel agency in Newark, NJ, t be- 
gan with help of Interracial Council for Business Opportunity, 



assigned to a training luncheonette 
a t Prexy's corporate headquarters 
where he'll be taught to be a coun- 
terman. After he's mastered this 
job, he'll be brought back to head- 
quarters and taught more skilled 
Work all the way up to store man- 
ager. 

Negro business can also be as- 
sisted by shopping center developers 
who offer store locations to black dry 
cleaners, druggists or shoe-makers. 
Or by white bakers, gas station own- 
ers or accountants who offer Negro 
employees or acquaintances a cha nee 
to become their partners. The part- 
nership idea is being given increas- 
ingly serious thought these days by 
white retailers who do business in 
not-prone black ghettos. 

Local businessmen have many 



opportunities to improve the lives 
of Negroes in our urban ghettos. 

One of the most important, but 
least appreciated ways of doing this, 
is by opening up more retail stores 
selling good quality food, clothing, 
furniture and other necessities to 
black people, at a fair profit, and in 
a courteous and dignified manner. 
\ Only a little over a decade ago 
Negro women were not allowed to 
try on hats, gloves, dresses and even 
shoes in many white-owned stores.) 

One way the Negro community's 
need for solid furniture at low 
prices might be met is by establish- 
ing "Do-It- Yourself 1 stores selling 
chairs, tables, cabinets, bedsteads 
and the like which buyers would 
have to sandpaper, paint, assemble 
and carry home themselves. 



These shops would require only 
modest amounts of capital, could be 
operated and perhaps eventually 
owned by Negroes and would cre- 
ate new jobs in the community. If 
the stores were successful they 
might even support an unfinished 
furniture factory in Ihe ghetto. 

Another retailing idea is a Sew- 
A-Mat consisting of a mill ends 
and remnants shop, and a sewing 
machine rental service. Women 
could come in. buy quality fabrics at 
bargain prices, receive instructions 
on how to make clothes and slipcov- 
ers, and then sew them up on ma- 
chines renting for 25 cents an hour 
or so. 

There could also be soft drink and 
coffee machines, and perhaps a 
small play area for children so the 
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shop would be a pleasant, as well 
as a money-saving place to spend 
an afternoon or evening. 

Still another idea is for recreation 
facilities in the ghetto which the 
Urban League feels are of great 
importance in reducing delinquen- 
cy and making slum life bearable. 
One worthwhile venture would be 
a discotheque offering Negro teen- 
agers a well supervised and inex- 
pensive place to have fun in the 
evening, which could be trans- 
formed into a children's dav center 
from 8:00 A.M. to 7:00 P.M. so 
working mothers would have an in- 
expensive place to leave their 
youngsters. 

An intriguing opportunity is the 
chance to attack the nutritional and 
health problems which are so prev- 
alent in the black community. 

Newark, N.J., for example, is 
more than 60 per cent nonwhite 
and "has the highest maternal mor- 
tality and venereal disease rates in 
the country; highest infant mortal- 
ity rate in the nation and the high- 
est rate of new tuberculosis cases 
for all cities," according to the 
recently issued "Report for Action" 
prepared by New Jersey Gov. Rich- 
ard J. Hughes' Select Commission on 
Civil Disorder. The day care center 
could offer the children an enriched 



diet and even physical checkups, 
while the nighttime discotheque 
could sell high-protein soft drinks 
such as those produced for underde- 
veloped nations by Coca-Cola Bot- 
tling Co. and the Yoo-Hoo Choco- 
late Beverage Corp. 

Businessmen who operate in the 
ghetto should also establish good 
community relations programs such 
as the one Irving Warsoff has devel- 
oped for his sample-card factory in 
the tough Williamsburg section of 
Brooklyn. Mr. Warsoff holds par- 
ties and picnics for hundreds of 
neighborhood youngsters through- 
out the year, and a grateful com- 
munity has renamed the street in 
front of his plant Warsoff Place, 

Are these all far out ideas? Per- 
haps. Yd fresh thinking like this is 
enabling more and more civic-mind- 
ed businessmen to help Negroes 
achieve equality of opportunity in 
our society. 

Interracial business council 

Back in 1963, for example, a 
group of successful white and black 
executives got together to discuss 
new ways to help Negroes improve 
themselves economically. Out of 
that meeting was born the Inter- 
racial Council for Business Oppor- 
tunity which offers free manage- 



ment consulting services to Negroes 
who want to go into business for 
themselves, or improve the business 
they are already in. 

The consulting services are pro- 
vided by lumberyard owners, res- 
taurateurs, CPAs, shopkeepers, and 
literally hundreds of other volun- 
teers in New York, Newark, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Los Angeles and New 
Orleans. 

One ICBO client, for example, 
walked into the office dressed in 
oil-stained overalls and said he 
wanted to set up his own trucking 
business. The man had no money, 
no business experience, no truck, 
and no credit, yet within weeks the 
Council had him in business. 

As it turned out, the man was a 
top- flight truck mechanic, and the 
freight forwarding company he 
worked for as a loader liked him 
so well it was willing to guaran- 
tee him five Hays of hauling work 
per week if he could get a truck. 

An ICBO consultant in the truck 
rental business leased him a truck 
at close to cost. Another consul- 
tant who managed a major truck 
ing operation taught him the busi- 
ness at nights and on weekends. 

The businessmen who created the 
Interracial Council have also: 

Set up business seminars that 
have attracted hundreds of bud- 
ding Negro entrepreneurs. 

Sponsored the first Junior 
Achievement in Harlem where 10 
black youngsters have started up 
companies named J. A. Tex and Soul 
Crafts. 

Established a fund to partially 
guarantee business loans made to 
marginal Negro borrowers by co- 
operating commercial banks. 

Started two federally funded pro- 
grams to assist associations of 
Negro tradesmen in major U. S. 
cities. 

Almost every white business as- 
sociation from real estate brokers 
to funeral directors has its black 
equivalent— the white associations 
usually begin with "American" and 
the black with "National." One ob- 
ject is to strengthen the Negro 
trade associations by more closely 
involving them with the usually 
larger, more knowledgeable and 
richer white associations, some- 
thing the white groups should be- 
gin on their own initiative. END 



WHAT ONE COMPANY FOUND 

Identifying Negro-owned firms supplying goods and service can 
prove difficult for corporations seeking to expand their relationships 
with the Negro business community. 

American Oil Co., headquartered in Chicago, began a search for 
Negro suppliers about five years ago A Negro consultant, Dolphin 
Thompson, of Washington. D. C. was engaged to assist. Accounts 
were established in Negro-owned banks and savings and loan institu- 
tions, and a few suppliers were located, but not in the numbers hoped. 

The company has assigned an analyst in its purchasing department 
to develop up-to-date lists of Negro suppliers. It has concluded, how- 
ever, that more direct efforts will be needed if significant results are 
to be achieved. 

In one such effort in Baltimore it has helped establish a Negro 
entrepreneur in the business of retrieving used tires from service sta- 
tions. His reward: weekly fees from the stations he serves. 
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Some people have to drive in the rain 
whether they like it or not. 



There are more than 6 million peo- 
Pl© who drive small trucks for a living. 

Like butchers, bakers. TV repair- 
men. 

People who drive all day, every 
^ay, rain or shine. 

And, for some time now, these 
People have been asking Uniroyal for 
a truck tire that's as surefooted on wet 



roads' as The Rain Tire"* is for cars. 
After all. they argued, they couldn't 
stay home every time it rained. 

Well, each time they asked, we had 
to say not yet. 

You see. to make a tire that has all 



a lot of time. 

We finally did it though: we made 
The Rain Tire for Small Trucks. 

Of course, driving in the rain will 
never be a pleasure. 

But now, at least it will be less of a 



the features of The Rain Tire and that's nightmare, 
strong enough 
for trucks takes 



for small trucks 
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Two case histories demonstrate how 
communities analyze their problems 



"I often wonder why any man 
today should want to be the mayor 
of ;in American city," once mused 
Robert C. Weaver, Secretary of the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

A good many city fathers are ask- 
ing themselves the same thing. 

All across America, cities and 
towns are taking a hard look at 
themselves. 

For some, it's easy to see the trou- 
ble: Decaying downtown areas, 
sprawling slums, pools of unemploy- 
ment, clogged traffic, burgeoning so- 
cial problems. 

In most, however, potential sore 
spots fester beneath a relatively 
placid surface. 

How to identify the areas most in 
need of improvement before they ex- 
plode occupies businessmen, officials 
and other thoughtful citizens. 

"Every city has some problems, 
on a different scale/* says George 
Kerr, an attorney who is cochair- 
man of the Total Community De- 
velopment program of Rochester, 
Minn. 

"A long strike at the General Elec- 
tric Co. plant in 1964 made this 
town take a good look at itself," 
says James H. Scholtz, an automo- 
bile dealer in Schenectady, N.Y. "It 
caused the business community Lo 
take the lead in finding just what 
We were and what we needed to be." 

Rochester and Schenectady are 
totally different in character, yet 
each has characteristics of the typi- 
cal American city: Non-metropoli- 
tan but within easy distance of a 
metropolis. Each boasts a major in- 
dustry and a healthy complement of 
lesser businesses. But one is com- 
paratively young, and the other is 
among the oldest cities in the nation. 

While the national attention has 



centered on the crisis of major met- 
ropolitan cities, wracked by racial 
turmoil and beset by urban blight, 
the overwhelmig majority of the 
nation's towns are like Rochester 
and Schenectady. 

Depression, war, increased popu- 
lation, shifting population, changing 
needs have all contributed to the 
mounting problems of the cities, 
problems that in the last few years 
have brought a raucous cry for at- 
tention. 

Many cities have put together 
piecemeal quick approaches to meet 
one crisis after another. More and 
more organizations, private and gov- 
ernmental have offered suggestions. 

Blueprint tor action 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States for the last several 
years has suggested a planned blue- 
print for action on a Total Com- 
munity Development basis. 

The total approach boils down to 
the coordinated involvement of all 
aspects of the community: Business, 
labor, government, the individual 
citizen. 

"If there is any success to Roch- 
ester's program/' says G. Slade 
Schuster, head of the administra- 
tive section of the famed Mayo 
Brothers Clinic, "it is the success of 
involving the community in it." 

Total Community Development, 
or whatever any city which uses 
the concept chooses to call it, is a 
technique for identifying current or 
potential problems, assigning prior- 
ities and then involving the business 
and community leadership in the 
effort to resolve them. 

It promises no quick panacea, but 
is a process that suggests concrete 
steps by which people can pool their 
strengths and reach common objec- 



tives. It is a flexible series of steps 
that can be taken in orderly fashion 
to generate action, 

Rochester and Schenectady are 
two cities that adopted this concept, 
using different approaches, and used 
it successfully. 

Rochester is a pleasant, clean city 
in southeastern Minnesota 85 miles 
from Minneapolis and St. Paul. Har- 
ried officials in many cities would 
look at it and scoff, "We should have 
your problems.** 

But as Mr. Kerr, president-elect 
of the town's Chamber of Commerce, 
says, any city has problems, on a 
different scale. 

When he and others looked at 
Rochester, a city known foremostly 
as the home of the Mayo Clinic, 
they found its growth choked by a 
ring of common school districts; a 
declining tax base in the central 
business district; substantial num- 
bers of people drinking water from 
contaminated wells. 

These were some of the obvious 
shortcomings. 

"It is alarming and somewhat ter- 
rifying to discover that most peo- 
ple in a community have very little 
knowledge about the problems of 
their neighbors/' Mr. Kerr declares. 
"And it is equally alarming that, for 
the most part, they couldn't care 
less." 

How the program works 

How to make a town care and 
how to pinpoint needs is the tech- 
nique Rochester used and called it 
Total Community Development. 

Before eight priorities were final- 
ly determined in a town-hall type 
meeting, some 700 people had been 
involved in examining hundreds of 
suggestions as to just what Roches- 
ter did or didn't need. More than 
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1,000 were involved in the final se- 
lection and order of these priorities. 

Rochester has grown as the Mayo 
Clinic has grown. Today it is de- 
pendent mainly upon the twin in- 
dustries of health and electronics. 
Mayo with its 200,000 patients each 
year has 1,200 staff and resident 
doctors and some 2,600 employees. 
An International Business Machines 
plant employs 4,000 workers. 

In late 1965, 50 concerned citi- 
zens gathered to talk about Roches- 
ter's future, and the Chamber's 
Total Community Development pro- 
gram was outlined. 

From this grew the movement that 
involved hundreds working on vari- 
ous committees to identify commu- 
nity needs. 



A steering committee shepherded 
the groups, of which there were five 
key ones, including an information 
committee to make sure the whole 
town knew about the project and 
what it hoped to accomplish. 

To find out what the people of 
the community felt, 50,000 response 
forms were distributed, and a meet- 
ing to explain it further was tele- 
cast. 

From the 49 areas pinpointed for 
study, every organization in the city 
was asked to nominate some persons 
qualified to examine the proposals. 
At a meeting of some 1,000 per- 
sons last year, eight priorities were 
submitted. These were adopted, but 
only after the order of importance 
was changed by vote ;it the gather- 



ing, The top item, townsmen felt, 
should he the removal of the danger 
of water pollution by sewage dispo- 
sal* Number Two was improvement 
of local intergovernmental cooper- 
ation. 

Others were to restore the central 
business district; expand vocational 
training opportunities: provide a 
four-year college; reform the tax 
structure at local and state level; 
get better flood protection and im- 
prove educational opportunities for 
everyone. 

Progress to date 

In the year that has followed the 
setting of these goals, Rochester's 
project, in the words of newspaper 
editor Charles Withers of the Post- 
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Bulletin, "is going about as well as 
expected." 

"You know this thing wasn't set 
up in any atmosphere of panic or 
anything like that," Mr. Kerr notes. 
"We simply wanted to cure our 
problems before they really became 
serious." 

Citizens have passed a $7.36 mil- 
lion bond issue to expand vocation- 
al education. The state legislature 
has enacted some tax reform and 
also ordered a mandatory school 
consolidation law. It has agreed to 
look at the need for higher educa- 
tion facilities in all areas of the state. 

Steps have been taken toward 
clearing up the water pollution, and 
the city of Rochester has agreed to 
pick t|p most of the tab on flood 
control involving five separate agen- 
cies. 

Dick Towey, chairman of the 
county com miss ioners, thinks the 
best thing that will come out of the 
Total Community Development 
concept is better coordination and 
cooperation between various govern- 
ment levels. 

"The County now is acting as the 
tax assessor for all the townships in 
the county," he says. "We consoli- 
dated 23 separate assessing offices 
into one. It makes for a more effi- 
cient and professional job." 

And there's another plus. 

"Now you've got around a thou- 
sand people who have been working 
in TCI) knowledgeable about area 
government and its problems," he 
grins, "Not just a handful/ 1 

Mr. Kerr feels the Rochester ef- 
fort enjoys success because "we were 
able to overcome apathy and be- 
cause this was a grass roots move- 
ment. It was not subservient to any 
community institution except the 
citizens, And it was originated by 
some 50 to 60 leaders from diverse 
segments of our community, whose 
leadership gave integrity and foun- 
dation for it," 

Dave Leonard, coehairman of the 
TCD steering committee and an ad- 
ministrative official of Mayo, be- 
lie\es that for any such program to 
succeed those involved in it "must 
be so honest it hurts, about what 
you're trying to do and about any 
proposals for solutions." 

Leonard Ekstrand, manager of the 
Woolworth store in Rochester for 
41 years, says the city has a heri- 
tage of great community leadership, 
dating back to 'Dr. Will and Dr. 
Charlie Mayo." 

"I can remember Dr. Will saying 



he wanted this to be the kind of town 
people J iked to live in." 

Rochester's leaders still want this. 

So do those of Schenectady. 

Schenectady's problems 

Visiting the area of restored 
homes within the stockade section of 
the original pre- revolutionary fort, 
wags like to crack, "Schenectady 
had its first urban renewal when the 
French and Indians burned the town 
in the massacre of 1690/' 

But it was late in 1964, after a 
lonR union strike at General Elec- 
tric, that business leaders took a 
long, hard look at their town and 
its future. Some 23,000 GE em- 
ployes were dependent on the com- 
pany producing competitively. 

Schenectady was basically a one 
industry town and though Alco 
Products Inc., was a major em- 
ployer, GE was the big one. The 
old town was a bit dowdy in appear* 
ance and apathetically drifting. 

Schenectady County, one of the 
smallest counties in New York State, 
has a hit more than 15<UNK> popu- 
lation. More than 80,000 live in 
the city itself. A bedroom commu- 
nity of Scotia is just across the Mo- 
hawk River. 

In Rochester, the total communi- 
ty concept was used to identify prob- 
lems and set priorities. Rut in 
Schenectady it was almost exclusive- 
ly the business community, through 
its Chamber of Commerce, that 
took the lead. Both communities 
used the same principles, however. 

Two major goals came out of a 
study by representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
Stales and conclusions of local busi- 
ness I ea d e rs j o b d i v e r s i fi ca t i on and 
revitalizing the aged downtown area. 

"I think the community wanted 
to respond/' says Mr. Scholtz, speak 
ing of early interest in the pro- 
gram. "We took our time, too, to 
make sure we were going in the right 
direction." There were other areas 
that needed attention, including rd 
ucational facilities and low-income 
housing for large families. 

"I think a lot of what has hap- 
pened/' says Arthur T. Lawrance, 
president of the local Chamber of 
Commerce, "happened because more 
people are concerned now. They 
have the very human feeling that 
people should be in adequate hous- 
ing and have job possibilities/* 

Rolling up their sleeves 

With job diversification a major 



goal, a Chamber-sponsored indus- 
trial corporation used $60,000 seed 
money to acquire part of the subur- 
ban Scotia naval depot for an indus- 
trial park and has attracted indus- 
try there that provides 400 jobs and 
has put $4 million in taxable prop- 
erty on the rolls. 

After two years, three privately 
financed surveys and $32,000 spent, 
business leaders hope they are on 
the threshold of development of a 
center city project that will add new 
investments and reverse a serious 
decline in property values. 

A new county charter proposal 
was passed that will provide more 
professional management of county 
affairs. The Board of County Rep- 
resentatives has finally voted to start 
a two-year Community College next 
year in the defunct Van Curler Ho- 
tel, a town landmark. 

Already an unusual job-training 
program is underway, the money 
advanced by the Chamber. Reim- 
bursement is to come later from the 
state. It's the only knowm arrange- 
ment of its kind in New York. 

"Two hundred jobs isn't such a 
bitf number/' says Mr. Lawrance. 
"But it's a start. And every one of 
these men and women is the real 
disadvantaged. They'll be trained 
individually by the companies and 
they're guaranteed a job when 
they're considered ready/' 

A 60-unit town house project for 
large, low-income families is await- 
ing final approval by federal hous- 
ing officials. 

There are no labels on this 
Schenectady effort, no titles. 

"It was something involving busi- 
ness leadership, the top leadership/' 
says Mr. Scholtz, president of 
the Chamber when the movement 
started. 

It has been characterized by a 
willingness of the businessmen not 
only to put in time, but to put up 
money. 

To make sure the general com- 
munity attitude supported their ef- 
forts, the businessmen have relied 
heavily upon opinions of a "com- 
munity conference" sponsored by 
Union College. It draws a wide seg- 
ment of the area regularly to discuss 
important local issues. 

Both in Rochester and Schenec- 
tady, w involvement 1 1 of people on 
the issues and problems of their 
towns has been a key to success. It 
is "involvement" that can make 
these and any other programs work. 

END 
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LESSONS OF LEADERSHIP: 



ORGANIZING 
FOR GROWTH 



Gardiner Symonds, chairman, Tenneco Inc., 
tells how he mixed oil, cattle and packages 
to form one of America's industrial giants 



In 1914 a federal regulatory 
agency inadvertently set the stage 
for the birth and development of 
what has become one of America's 
industrial giants— Tenneco Inc. 

Tenneco traces its origin to the 
wartime Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion Co. which was created to move 
badly needed natural gas from Tex- 
as to the Appalachian area. 

Then, as now, Tenneco was 
headed by a tough, dynamic, ag- 
gressive enterpriser named Gardiner 
Symonds who today is still looking 
for new worlds to conquer. 

Tennessee Gas was only two days 
old when the Federal Power Com- 
mission challenged the company on 
its rates and touched off a dispute 
which draped on for years. As Mr. 
Symonds was to note later: 

"I saw that with federal regula- 
tion our profits were going to be 
squeezed. I decided that we had 
better try to diversify to a point 



where more than half of our busi- 
ness came from nonregulated busi- 
nesses." 

Diversification is the keystone of 
Tenneco's operations today. With 
assets of over $3.6 billion, Tenneco's 
growing empire spreads out over 
oil, gas pipelines, packaging, chem- 
icals, land, cattle, farm and con- 
struction machinery, and auto parts. 

Despite their diversity all the 
pieces fall together neatly into what 
Mr. Symonds calls a "natural re- 
source base/* For example, gas is 
related to oil, oil and gas are re- 
lated to chemicals, chemicals to 
land, and land to farm machinery. 

Gardiner Symonds pulled oft the 
biggest business coup of his career 
last year when he acquired for Ten- 
neco the Kern County Land Co, of 
California in a $432 million deal. 
Kern County Land embraces some 
2,5 million acres of land— more than 
three times the size of Rhode Island 



-with extensive ranching and agri- 
cultural operations. More impor- 
tantly, about 40 per cent of the 
value of Kern County is in oil. 

Under Gardiner Symonds* shrewd 
leadership Tenneco has become the 
only industrial corporation under 
25 years old whose assets have 
soared above $3 billion. In the past 
four years alone Tenneco' s growth 
has Ikh u highlighted by a 71,5 per 
cent improvement in revenues and 
a 38.4 per cent gain in net income. 

In the following interview with a 
Nation's Business editor Mr. Sy- 
monds tells how an industrial con- 
glomerate is put together and what 
makes it tick: 

Mr. Symonds, how did Tenneco grow 

so fast? 

We started out to find a market 
for natural gas, to perform a trans- 
portation service And jus I as soon 
as we were in business and estab- 
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An alphabetical 

guide to 
Washington. 



There's an unwritten law in Washington 
that one never call anything by its full name 
if initials can he used instead. 

Never has an ordinance been so 
enthusiastically obeyed. 

From the SEC to the FTC; LBJ to the 
CIA, Washington is a veritable alphabet soup 
of initials, acronyms and acrostics. 

The bureaucrats themselves are sometimes 
stymied by the complicated governmental 
nomenclature. 

And businessmen involved in government 
relations wince as they wade through 
complex reports prepared by obscure com 
missions with undecipherable names. 

It is for those businessmen that 
Nation's Business is in business 

Each month, Nation's 
Business tells them what's 
happening in Washington that 
will affect their business. 

And then we tell them what's 
going to happen. 

And we're usually 
right because, frankly, 




we know more about official Washington 
than most Washington officials. (We are the 
only business magazine published there.) 

Our writers know who to see and where 
to find him; what questions to ask and which 
answers to check. And they not only know 
the full names of all those acronymous 
bureaus, but they also know what goes on 
in them. 

As a result, Nation's Business offers 
distinct advantages to readers and advertisers 
The readers get a useful look ahead 
from Washington. 
The advertisers get the readers. 

And we think it follows that 
an executive who relies on a 
magazine that looks ahead, 
|^ looks ahead himself. 
m/^jj^^T Which makes him a pretty 

good prospect for advertising. 
A quick glance at our 
BRI, ABC, CPM and PIB° will 
assure you of that 

After a while, Washington 
begins to get to you. 

Nation s Business 

rge&t circulation ol any business magazine. 




•Brand Rating Index; Audit Bureau of Circulate 
Cost Per Thousand; Publishers Information Bureau, 
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liwhed, because of the heavy band 
of federal regulation, we started to 
diversify and moved first into oil 
and gas exploration, production. 
Then we went into conversion, we 
call it, which is chemical. 

From that, we went into packag- 
ing because so many of the ma- 
terials that go into packaging are 
by-products of the chemical com- 
pany. Everything we have gone 
into has been from a natural re- 
source base. We have gotten there 
by a lot of internal building plus 
acquisitions, a lot of financing— all 
working toward this established pat- 
tern of a natural resource base. 

You had some problems with govern- 
ment regulation in the very begin- 
ning, didn't you? 

Yes, back in 1944, the Federal 
Power Com miss ion filed a rate case 
against us before we even collected 
the first month s bills. We felt if 
the federal regulations were going 
to be as restrictive as that, and arbi- 
trary, that it would be wise to have 
more of our stockholders* money in- 
vested in unregulated businesses 
rather than being wholly in the 
pi|>eline business. We realized that 
such new areas would be subject to 
competitive pressures; but, that 
when you made a dollar, you kept it 

With the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, it's almost like renegotiating a 
contract You just never know 
where you stand because the case 
can always be opened up. If they 
had followed a more equitable and 
enlightened policy, we could have 
grown a lot faster. The FPC is a 
bureaucratic body. It is jury, prose- 
cutor and judge. 

Because of | he nature of federal 
regulations and the depth to which 
they go, I would feel much happier 
if I could just stay away from them. 
That is not possible. 

The answer is to handle your af- 
fairs so that you accomplish what 
you can and not lie afraid to take 
them on. But you do it by indirec- 
tion rather than directly. 

Is it true you sometimes acquire as 
many as three companies at a clip? 

No, sir, we have made only a 
few major deals, like the Kern 
County deal. Kern County Land 
Company bad some subsidiaries. 
Generally, we don't count the num- 
ber of companies in our over-all or- 
ganization. We look at it as having 
six major divisions. We also have 
related investments in insurance 
and banking. 

Now, for good reasons, we have 



probably 40 companies in the oil 
business, but it's because of geogra- 
phy. For example, if we were to 
drill a well in Costa Rica, we would 
form a subsidiary operating only in 
Costa Rica, because we wouldn't 
want to have properties in West 
Texas subject to foreign tax ex- 
posure. 

Basically, the oil companies, re- 
gardless of the corporate shell, oper- 
ate as a single company engaging 
in exploration, production, refining 
and marketing. 

The chemical company, broadly 
speaking, engages in four major 
product areas. 

Our packaging company has four 
major divisions* So we go to the 
functional approach rather than 
worrying about the corporate shells 
in which we are placed. 

With Tenneco's diversification cover- 
ing everything from ammonia to ship- 
ping boxes, from cattle to life insur- 
ance, does this sometimes seem 
unwieldy? 

No, This gets back to our man- 
agement concept of operations. Un- 
der myself and the president of the 
company are two executive vice 
presidents. One is for administra- 
tion which is personnel, purchasing, 
customer relations, computer sci- 
ences, all of the so-called service 
functions. 

The other executive vice p resi- 
dent is in finance, which gives him 
the corporate secretary's office, be- 
cause so much is related to cor- 
porate finance, treasury, budget, ac- 
counting, legal, and tax. 

The executive vice presidents set 
the standards and check conform- 
ance to those standards. The presi- 
dent keeps things in high gear. 

Each of the six divisions, as well 
as Philadelphia Life and Houston 
National Bank, run autonomously 
within the scope of those standards. 

We look at the six divisions and 
make them profit-accountable, 

AH incentive compensation, all 
management decisions are made at 
the division level. We give them 
responsibility and hold them ac- 
countable. 

What qualities do you look for in 
young executives? 

Basically, the thing we want is a 
good education, not necessarily a 
very high education. W r e have our 
full share of Ph,D/s in the appro- 
priate places. But we believe a 
good education is basic. 

More than that, though, we like 
to have a man with good common 



sense, and on top of that, enthusi- 
asm and a willingness to work. I 
also like to see people who receive a 
lot of pleasure and fun and satis- 
faction out of working. We want 
people who, in effect, will join the 
team and have the team spirit. 

You have stressed that you want com- 
panies with good executives who will 
stay and run these companies tor 
you. How is that working out? 

By and large, the people who 
have come with the company have 
worked out exceptionally well. Lots 
of them have been promoted. We 
move these people around to the 
maximum extent their technical 
training will permit. 

Is the manner in which Tenneco has 
diversified unique? 

I don't know anyone else that has 
stayed as closely to natural re- 
sources. But this whole question of 
diversification is not unique. Other 
companies have done it. They have 
stayed in closely related areas. 

For instance, probably the big- 
gest conglomerate, if you want to 
use that expression, in the country 
today is General Electric. They 
have 14 major divisions. They all 
have a measure of relation to the 
other, although making household 
appliances and nuclear reactors may 
not seem too close. But there is, in 
a measure. 

Some Insist on thinking of you in 
terms of a pipeline company, even 
people in Wall Street. Isn't that 
true? 

They still do. 

Do you think that image is changing 
now that natural gas transmission 
accounts for only a quarter of Tenne- 
co's revenue? 

If it isn't, we are putting up a lot 
of money in advertising that is not 
going to pay olT. We are hammering 
away at informing ix j ople of the 
larger percentage of our gross and 
net that comes from our unregulated 
businesses. We are hammering 
away at emphasizing our size and 
diversity because it emphasizes our 
greater breadth in these other areas. 

What was at stake when you began 
looking to acquire Kern County Land 

Co,? 

Oil, land use and manufacturing 
plants. We were in position to eval- 
uate the oil. We evaluate oil prop- 
erties every week. After the oil 
came the manufacturing companies, 
like J. L Case and Wat kins John- 
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son. We knew their market value 
because we could take a certain dis- 
count and figure the money value. 
We knew what the current asset 
value was. We knew what their 
published figures were. And we 
knew from the nature of the indi^ 
viduals concerned that the figures 
were extremely conservative. 

Walker Manufacturing, which 
was wholly owned, competes with 
many companies in similar lines of 
business, so it was easy to appraise 
it as a security analyst appraises it. 

And that brings us down to the 
remainder of the package with a 
value to be assigned to the land. 
And on the land, there are things 
which go to make the land operate 
—cattle, farming, and industrial de- 
velopment. 

When you were looking at Kern 
County, were you looking principally 
at the oil? 

We looked at the oil values first. 
Then we put a value on the other 
things and said, "Yes," We knew 
the land was reasonably valued. 

What happened to the price of Ten- 
neco stock since Kern County came 
under the corporate umbrella? 

Little or nothing. We have a say- 
ing around here, or at least I have, 
that we will take care of the earn- 
ings; someone else has to take care 
of the market. 

Now, our earnings did not go up 
particularly because the theory of 
the Kern County trade was that we 
would give them their existing earn- 
ings in dividends from preference 
stock used to make the trade, and 
we would take our profit through 
increase in value. 

You have a reputation for driving a 
hard bargain at the business table. 
Is this true? 

No. I think 1 am the easiest guy 
who came along and everybody 
ought to be willing to trade with me 
because we give them the best prop* 
osttion. 

We have good analysts around 
here. We have alert men who work 
on trades, and I hope we know 
enough about them to make good 
trades. If you try to get the last 
dollar, you generally get trimmed. 

Is it true that, when you put up your 
headquarters, Tennessee Building, in- 
stead of providing 200 free parking 
spaces for employees you installed 
instead commercial parking for 1,800 
cars? And then you wanted a bank 
as a tenant, so you bought into the 



Houston National Bank, which is turn- 
ing into a substantial profit? And 
then started Tennessee Life Insur- 
ance Co. to write life insurance for 
your employees, and that also was 
profitable? 

These were all ventures into what 
we call related activities for the 
benefit of stockholders. To park 
200 cars used by the executive staff 
would cost us money. 

Do you always look for these spin-off 
benefits? 

Well, we always try not to over- 
look an opportunity. We did want 
ii bank as a tenant in our new build- 
ing. We did not buy into the Hous^ 
ton National Bank until later We 
bought the charter to the old Mer- 
chants Hank in Houston because, 
under its charter, it could be moved 
anywhere in the city without having 
to go begging to the Banking Com- 
mission for permission. 

As chairman of the board of the 
bank, what is your prime function? 

I am an active chairman. I am 
not in operations. I am a member 
of the executive committee and ac- 
tive in business development. 

The life insurance company you 
formed got off to a good start, Has it 
merged? 

We formed Tennessee Life back 
in 1952, originally to carry our own 
retirement benefit plans and also 
some group plans that went with it. 
Over the years, we have expanded 
to the point where only 20 per cent 
is captive business compared to 99 
per cent at the beginning. 

Recently, we realized that we were 
becoming a big, very narrow, pro- 
vincial company, operating princi- 
pally in Texas and Louisiana, and 
near some of our company proper- 
ties. 

Then we had an opportunity to 
merge with the Philadelphia Life 
Insurance Co., which basically op- 
erates on the eastern seaboard and 
through the Middle West. The class 
of business made a very good mix 
and we now have better than 25 per 
cent of Philadelphia Life Insur- 
ance Co., which is many times big- 
ger than Tennessee Life. 

It's been said that much of Tenne- 
co's diversification has been accom- 
plished "poor boy" style and you 
have had to clobber your way up. 

You might attribute that to the 
fact that we started out with small 
operations, and then started adding 
to them just as fast as we could 



create the revenue. We would just 
build each one up, piece by piece. 

For instance, we took over the 
Heyden-Newport Chemical Co, 
back in 1963 when it had $65 mil- 
lion in sales. It will have $250 mil- 
lion in sales this year under its new 
name, Tenneco Chemicals, Ina 

But if that is what you mean by 
"poor boy," it has taken a great deal 
of capital. 

What is this new management con- 
cept in organization that was noted 
in one of your recent annual reports; 
how does it work? 

It is our concept of the head- 
quarters staff setting standards and 
coordinating these standards from 
one division to another among the 
six major operating divisions. 

When you say "standards/ 1 do you 
mean goals? 

In some sense, but also a stand- 
ard of industrial relations contract, 
a standard computer operation, the 
incentive schedules, for example. 

In other words, we don't hire peo- 
ple for the packaging company at 
the parent company headquarters. 
Packaging hires its own. But the 
employee 1 benefit programs are co- 
ordinated and standard. It makes 
for nonconfusion, 

Mr. SymondSt how do you make de- 
cisions? 

Generally, you just say, "Get with 
it," or 4 'Do it." That would be the 
way I would say it. 

Let me put it this way -every- 
thing we do here, for a company our 
size, is most informal. We sit down 
and talk about it, we have all the 
facts we can get, and somebody 
says, *T think this is what we ought 
to do. We better get with it." 

I can argue and say we would like 
to have 10 per cent growth pattern 
in anything we do, anything that 
we are going to put money into. 
When we are going to build a new 
plant, we put up this yardstick. But 
we don't always get it. Sometimes 
we get more. 

But you set up a goal, and you 
work toward it. You stay in your 
general field, and on an informal, 
very much of a give-and-take basis, 
with the division heads, we make our 
decisions. 

What has been the most satisfying 
experience in your business life? 

Oh, they all blend together. But 
the most satisfactory thing to me 
has been the fun and pleasure in 
< - ■!!);. something grow from nothing 
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to a pretty good -sized show in 25 
years. 

On the other hand, what has been 
the most disappointing experience in 
your business life ■ 

I would say when you see indi- 
viduals, men with the company who 
have great capacity, get to a certain 
point and have more money than 
they thought they would ever have 
and then say, "Well, I have all I 
want. I want to slow down and 
quit." It is this inability of people 
who you know have great capacity 
to be willing to put out or work to 
that capacity. Well, its just like 
running a varsity team. You know 
you have an All-American halfback 
and all he wants to do is play de- 
fense, and, occasionally, he doesn't 
even really want to do that 

Do you have any techniques for trying 
to spark up people like that? 

We work with them all the time. 
We don't do it with any formality. 
It's by personal contact. We try to 
do it by example. 

How do you relax? 

Well, for instance, you could be 
sitting here talking with someone 
and if I weren't in the middle of an- 
swering a question, I could sleep for 
10 minutes at any time that I want- 
ed to. I can catch short naps easily* 

I play some golf, two or three 
times a month. I have a farm, hut 
we use it mostly as something to get 
a complete break from what I am 
doing. But basically, I don't enjoy 
relaxing. 

You get your relaxation out of work* 

ing? 

Yes. 

I gather you spend just about half 
your business hours flying, don't you? 

Yes. Of course, we are fortunate 
bj have the jet airplane. You can 
cover a lot more ground now than 
before the jet airplane. For in- 
stance, I am going out of town to- 
morrow and will take this pile of 
papers in one briefcase. That pile 
over there will go in another brief- 
case. And it will all be read before 
I get home. I carry them around 
as another office. 

Would you do anything differently if 
you were starting over again in the 
business world? 

No, I don't think so. I think a 
financial background, a corporate 
background, is good training, and 
With it you can go a long way. If 



you go farther, it's because you 
were lucky enough to be at the right 
place at the right time. 

You started out in the banking world, 
didn't you, Mr, Symonds? 

Yes, at what is now the Conti- 
nental Illinois Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. I could have gone 
two ways, 

I could have gone into operating 
or 1 could have gone into analysis. 
And I went into analysis. Not by 
choice, but because they sent me 
there. 

I understand you are a trustee of 
Stanford University, your alma ma- 
ter, and also you are greatly inter- 
ested in Harvard. 

Well, I am a trustee of Stanford 
and also a trustee of Rice and on 
two visiting committees at Harvard 

Do you have any advice for the young 
man in college or just out of college, 
going out into the world? 

I would say as far as I am con- 
cerned, business is the greatest 
game he will ever learn to play. It 
lakes just as much patience, just as 
much drilling, jusl as much energy, 
as anything else you can do. And 
frankly, I think in the long run. if 
played completely, it will be every 



bit as rewarding as any other field 
that he can enter. 

With your interest in education, are 
you encouraged or discouraged with 
the present generation? 

I am not discouraged with the 
present generation at all. I think 
they are a wonderful bunch of kkK 
I am thoroughly discouraged with 
various phases of university admin- 
istration which tends to allow in the 
name of academic freedom three or 
four per cent of the faculty and 
student body completely to upset 
the climate in which a good educa- 
tion can be obtained. 

It's the great permissiveness that 
has been coming down through the 
courts that makes me unhappy. 
Ninety -five per cent of the kids go- 
ing to school are much smarter than 
we were* and know better what they 
want to do than we did. I have no 
reservations about them. END 

REPRINTS of "Lessons of Leader- 
ship: Part XXXIX-Organizing for 
Growth/' may be obtained from Na- 
tion's Business, 1615 li St, N. W 
Washington, IX C. 20006. Price: 
1 to 49 copies, 30 cents each; 50 to 
99, 25 cents each; 100 to 999, 15 
cents each: l f (X)0 or more, 12 cents 
each. Please enclose remittance. 
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Ask the cook most involved 





TOO MANY 
COOKS SPOIL 
THE PROFIT 



Decision-making with committees 
can either make you or break you 



A manufacturing company recently muffed an ex- 
cellent merger opportunity. 

"Three executives were exploring the deal," says 
the investment banker involved. "All three liked the 
looks of it. But not one would step up to the presi- 
dent and say, "This is for us. Let's buy in.' " 

The fault, according to the banker, lies not as much 
with the executives as with the president. He made 
the mistake of delegating his own decision to a group. 
The group, as groups often do, failed to act 

Still, dissolving committees doesn't automatically 
solve problems, say executives interviewed. While 
most managers agree that decision- making is essential- 
ly a one-man function, the group often plays a vital 
role in arriving at wise decisions and implementing 
them. Which leaves us with some key questions: 

When should an executive make a decision exclu- 
sively on his own? 

When should he bring others into the act? 

And how many? 

Since an executive is paid primarily for his ability 
to decide, these questions are of prime importance to 
every manager. Here are five guidelines that will help 
you make the right decisions. 

1. Don't let the group decide. 

2. Don't consult cattlemen about aerodynamics. 

3. Do reward ideas. 

4. Know how many cooks spoil the broth. 

5. Cash in on the plus values of group participation. 

Advise not decide 

It happened in a cosmetic company. The lab de- 
veloped a new lipstick. The sample was reviewed by 
the product manager, the general manager, the adver- 
tising manager and the art director. One said the col- 
or was "too light," another "too pale," the third "too 
dull." the fourth "not just right " 

Six samples later a similar variety of reactions was 
expressed. Number seven was finally approved, not 
with the enthusiasm that should accompany a new 
product, but with expressed reservations because 



time had run out. The trouble here was not with the 
product. Off the record two of the managers admitted 
that they liked it very much. The problem lies deeper 
than that In actuality, it is the president of this com- 
pany who has the final say-so. On his word, the factory 
goes into production or not. But invariably the presi- 
dent's decision was based on the votes of the managers. 

They were the ones who would be blamed if the 
judgment backfired. In truth, the president did not 
decide at all. He simply passed the buck, not to one 
man, but to four. The result was an understandable 
hodgepodge of confusion, exasperation and fouled 
schedules. 

Group polling of this kind is not at all uncommon, 
says Larry J. Aubrecht, managing director, EBS Man- 
agement Consultants, Inc. And, cautions the con- 
sultant, it invites all kinds of vacillation, personality 
clashes, scheduling delays and second-best decisions. 

A utility's executive vice president agrees: "Groups 
have a knack for stifling initiative and originality. 
They tend to water down ideas until they conform 
to the majority view. Either that, or they rubber- 
stamp the opinion of the group's most outspoken 
member." 

The way to avoid this is simple. 

First, counsels Mr. Aubrecht, spell out individual 
job responsibilities for each manager from the top 
down. Then give him the authority to make deci- 
sions that matches his responsibilities. 

Basic as this is, says the consultant sur P r ktng 
how many companies ignore it. 

What decision maker must have 

On the other hand, no executive can afford to make 
important decisions in a vacuum. He needs informa- 
tion and advice from experts. But too often, advice is 
confused with decision. 

Take, as an example, a plant manager charged with 
the task of deciding whether or not to put a processing 
change into the works. Three departments are in- 
volved. Department No. 1 originates the change pro- 
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duced. Department No. 2 adds components to it- 
Department No. 3 puts on the finishing touches. To 
arrive at his decision, the plant manager confers with 
the foreman of each department. No. 1 explains that 
under the proposed system it would take his people 
two minutes more to make each item. No. 2 says that 
the change would have no efTect on his operation. And 
No. 3 points out that under the new system, his crew 
would save four minutes on each item made. 

"In probing the situation," says the consultant, 
"all the plant manager can do is elicit the information 
and expert judgment his foremen are qualified to pro- 
vide. 

"If he tried to go beyond this and solicit a vote, 
he'd run into confusion. Foreman No. 1 would be op- 
posed to the change. No, 2 would be noncommittal. 
No. 3 would he for it, 

4 'The responsibility for pulling together the data, 
and finally standing back to view the situation objec- 
tively, rests with the manager alone. This is the true 
decision-making chore. The rest is merely research. 

"The trick is in keeping the two apart" 

Whose task is it? 

One problem remains. Not in all cases is it clear 
precisely where the decision-making responsibility 
should lie. Job responsibilities sometimes have a way 
of overlapping into different areas. When this occurs, 
T. F. Morris, vice president of marketing, SKF In* 
d us tries, Inc., is in favor of getting the man on the 
scene who is most concerned with the situation to 
shoulder the decision-making task. 

"He's the guy who generally knows most about a 
given situation," says Mr. Morris. ,l And if he 
doesn't, he should. It's a management fable to think 
that today's executive could know more than all his 
staff specialists. To make good decisions and develop 
good decision makers, I would recommend forcing 
the decisions downward so that they are made at the 
lowest component level." 

"Even the best executive needs decision-making help 



at times," says Stanley Messing, general sales man- 
ager, Minor Rubber Co. "He may require technical 
advice from his engineer, fiscal counsel from his con- 
troller, marketing guidance from his sales director. 

"But half the battle," he adds, "lies in properly 
identifying the need." 

The executive's task is twofold. First, to diagnose 
the kind of decision he is dealing with. Next, to de- 
termine the kind of help he'll need in arriving at a 
sound judgment. It's not always easy. At times, says 
Mr. Messing, it could result in conflicting pressures 
from within the corporate structure. 

Bell & Howell Co. Chairman of the Board and Chief 
Executive Officer Peter G. Peterson gives one example 
of this: "To the stockholder who sees, feels and 
touches current earnings, there is what some people 
would call a preoccupation with current operations. 
However, to the division manager who is trying to 
sell the chief executive on the need for a major invest- 
ment in some future programs, we would hear an elo- 
quent plea for the need for sacrificing current earnings 
in favor of the future. 

"The answer, of course, is that the chief executive 
must try to do both. The information system he sets up 
must reflect the dual nature of his responsibilities." 

Cattlemen and aerodynamic* 

If the executive picks his counselors and data 
sources on a haphazard basis, he is likely to woo con- 
fusion when what he really seeks is clarity, 

A good illustration occurred in an aircraft company. 
The president had a speech written for him by an 
outside ghost-writer. The president liked the speech. 
But the banquet involved was a major event Impor- 
tant dignitaries would be present, and in any case, 
speechmaking gave this executive the jitters. 

Feeling on uncertain ground, he asked his sales 
manager, financial vice president and vice president 
of manufacturing for their comments. 

He got more than he bargained for. 

Two of the managers offered several suggestions for 
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what should be added and what should be left out. 
The sales manager went a step further. He took a 
blue pencil to the draft. Understandably, the result 
was a patchwork jumble. Three drafts later the presi- 
dent had a case of the blinks. Confronting his public 
relations director, he bluntly asked what he thought. 
This manager took a deep breath and said that in his 
opinion, except for a few minor changes, the first draft 
was just fine. The president gave him a hard look, re- 
read the draft, and thoroughly agreed. 

Of all the managers brought into this decision only 
one, the public relations director, was competent to 
offer counsel on the subject, because he was working 
in his own particular area of expertise. 

Don't consult a cattleman about aerodynamics. 
Talk to an aeronautical engineer. 

Do reward ideas 

A thorny problem came up in a Midwest bank. The 
rather authoritarian president called some of his ex- 
ecutives together and tossed the problem in their laps. 

He told them: "I want to hear any thoughts on 
this subject that pop into your head, however wild 
they may seem. Our sole aim is to work together as 
a problem-solving team to come up with the best pos- 
sible solution." 

The president was a persuasive man. He elicited 
some interesting thoughts which he used in making 
his final decision. 

Unfortunately, his decision backfired. 

Then heads began to roll, though no manager in the 
group session was officially indicted, the indictment, 
handed down by the president via latrine comments 
and his general attitude, was real enough. Managers 
who had advocated a certain action were given the 
cold shoulder. 

One who had spoken out against the planned de- 
cision became a hero. 




Said one victim, ofT the record: "I should have real- 
ized it would turn out this way. The boss had me 
hoodwinked.'* 

This complaint is more often felt than voiced. A 
great deal of lip service is paid to the ideals of free 
thinking and uninhibited expression. But unless words 
are backed by action, the free flow of ideas will dry up. 

John W. Cogswell, personnel administrator, man- 
agement training, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., stresses the importance of the reward system in 
regulating a fear-free climate. 

"If the organization sees that pay increases and 
promotions go to those who never rock the boat, keep 
their noses clean and rarely make mistakes, then this 
is the kind of behavior the organization will follow. 

"On the other hand, if the climate is such that 
people feel free to express their ideas and feelings, if 
they are encouraged to offer suggestions even though 
they may be in conflict with those of the boss and if 
the reward system truly recognizes the innovator as 
a contributor to improved operations rather than as 
some kind of a nut, then the executive can stop worry- 
ing about getting any rubber-stamp approvals for his 
projects and decisions." 

Vern H, Holmes, vice president, field relations, 
Sentry Life Insurance Co., says, "If there exists within 
the group a high degree of trust and confidence, there 
is likely to be free and open comment. 

"The group, however, must avoid evaluation dur- 
ing brainstorming, so that all new notions and ideas 
can be brought out and presented before they are 
evaluated, as opposed to the practice of shooting 
down every new idea as it comes up." 

Needed; Freedom from fear 

"Another important ingredient in the climate should 
be a complete freedom from fear of penalty as a 
result of disagreement with the 'chief or with peers,* 1 
Mr. Holmes adds. 

"Finally the climate can be effective in preventing 
rubber-stamp approval if emphasis can be continu- 
ously directed at what is right rather than who is 
right." 

Mr. Morris of SKF Industries sees decision-making 
primarily as a learning process. 

"The idea is to train people to identify the problem, 
dig for the facts, see what the alternatives are. Here is 
where intuition, guts, imagination and judgment play 
major roles. 

"In turn, management must appreciate where pre* 
cise measurement leaves off and intuition and judg- 
ment begin. Into this decision-making mix go human 
qualities not yielding to quantitative measurement." 

A further caution. If you are the boss, and you're 
seeking advice, be careful not to tip your hand. 

Letting subordinates know your personal prefer- 
ences, says Minor Rubber's Mr. Messing, is a good 
way to defeat your purpose. 

And you'd be amazed at the ingenuity some people 
display to find out how the boss is thinking. 

Mr. Peterson of Bell & Howell adds: 

41 If the president of a corporation asks for certain 
information, and it is known that he would look kindly 
upon data that would confirm h is P re <*>nceptions. 
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Star-spangled sheepskin. 



How do you put aside enough money to put a child 
through college:' Like this: join the Payroll Savings 
Plan or Bond-a-Month Plan where you bank. When 
graduation day comes, you may not see the stars 
spangled over the sheepskin, but you'll know they are 
there. Because the Bonds that grew enough in interest 
to pay for college also helped your Uncle Sam. 
Buy Bonds — help your country as you help yourself. 




New Freedom Shares 

Bonus opportunity for people u ho buy Bonds through 
the Payroll Savings Plan or Bond-a-Month Plan — a 
new U.S. Savings Note called Freedom Shares. It pays 
a higher rate of interest and matures faster. Get all the 
facts where you work or bank. 

US. Savings Bonds, 
new Freedom Shares 
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there is the risk that some of his subordinates will gen- 
em My do everything possible to bring him the di\U\ 
that confirms his views— or ignore areas of informa- 
tion that are not being asked for or measured." 

"Decis ion-making in business," says Sentry Life In- 
surance Co. Vice President Holmes, "has become so 
complicated and the necessity for support and com- 
mitment so vital, that group participation is essential. 

"True, some groups do operate ineffectively. But 
the solution, in my opinion, lies not in concluding 
that group participation is unworkable, but rather in 
analyzing the situation and determining what condi- 
tions are causing the effort to bog down/* 

Mr. Messing cites one technique that works well 
for his company: "We find committee meetings with- 
out top management's presence an excellent way to 
1. Avoid rubber stamp approval, 2, Get a decision 
where the boss's presence might stand in the way. 

"This is a good way to avoid the disadvantages of 
group review, yet cash in on the unique values of 
cooperative thought." 

Getting back to the question of who to bring into 
the decision-making act, we are confronted with an- 
other frequently experienced limitation— time. 

Mr. Holmes comments: "Most often the pressure of 
time determines the extent of participation by others 
in reaching a decision. If the situation just does not 
allow time for the executive to draw on resource 
people or to allow others to influence the decision, he 
must, of course, make the decision alone, 

"However, it is most likely that the less time in- 
vested in allowing others to participate, the more 
time you will need to implement the decision, to get 
action and support" 

How many caoks? 

EBS Consultant Aubrecht calls to mind a manu- 
facturing company that once spent $6,000 to decide 
between two machines, either of which would have 
done the job. Several executives and engineers, as well 
as outside consultants, were brought into the act. 
Which was all well and good, except that the price 
differential between the two units being considered 
was only $2,500. How many cooks are too many? In 
large measure, the answer depends on the amount of 
net yield expected. 

It is essential, says Mr. Peterson of Bell and Howell, 
that the chief executive assess the costs of the in- 
formation system against its gains, balancing the 
likely positive effects of additional information against 
its cost. The question still presents itself: How much 
information is enough? 

One authority says it's the point where, "even if 
you researched the situation down to a gnat's eye- 
brow, you would still feel with some degree of com- 
fort that this is the decision you would wind up with." 

In determining whom to involve in the decision- 
making act, Mr. Cogswell of AT&T says: "It's not 
so much a matter of how many cooks or how few. 
Rather the questions are: 

"Who will be affected by the decision? 




Avoid rubber stamp approval 



"Who has the experience and information that will 
help me reach the best possible decision? The associ- 
ate who is asked to participate in a problem-solving 
meeting because of status, seniority, friendship or cus- 
tom—rather than because of what he knows and can 
contribute— is one cook too many." 

Cash in on plus values 

Most managers, it appears, are only too happy to 
take a swipe at group decision-making. 

"As president of a company/'says Ex-Cell O Corpus 
H. G. Bixby, "I am not a believer in endeavoring to 
reach decisions through committee action." 

Here's what successful managers recommend: 

Get together persons who can define the problem 
and contribute to its solution. Then get the facts and, 
with the help of the group, establish all possible 
alternatives. Discuss the alternatives and get advo- 
cates for each. If no one takes a jjosition, become the 
devil's advocate and argue one or more of the propos- 
a Is This will result in an abundance of information 
on which to base your decision. 

AT&T executive John Cogswell says: 

"One thing that distinguishes an effective executive 
is that he is acutely aware of the d inference between 
problem soh in- and decision making. 

"Problem-solving includes the steps which should 
be taken before making a decision: Defining the 
problem, gathering ideas or alternative solutions, 
testing these alternatives for their possible const;- 
que noes. 

"Decision making is the final step that of selecting 
the solution. This final step is the sole responsibility 

Of the bOBB."— RAYMOND DREY F AC K 

REPRINTS of "Too Many Cooks Spoil the Profit" may 
be obtained from Nation's Business, 1615 H St. N. W.. 
Washington, D. C. 20006. Price: 1 to 49 copies, 30 
cents each; 50 to 99, 25 cents each; 100 to 999, 15 cents 
each; 1,000 or more, 12 cents each. Please enclose re* 
mittance with order. 
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It's a MARKING BOARD. Non-glare, high contrast surface makes every seat "front row center'*. Vivid Eberhard Faber-Board™ watercolor markers 
make your presentations more interesting, more memorable. No chalk dust, no ghosts. Erases easily with soft damp cloth. 
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It's a DISPLAY BOARD. Hold impor- 
tant notes and figures on panel with 
small magnets. 



li s a PROJECTION SCREEN. High contrast surface 
is great for movie, overhead, and slide projection. You 
can mark on screen while projector is in use, 



It's a MAGNETIC BOARD. Available with 
colorful magnelic nurfibers, tetters, and 
other common symbols in a variety of sizes 



Combine magnetic characters, markers, and papers for 
full versatility, Eberhard Faber-Board™ visual aid panel 
adds a new dimension to visual aids, yet costs no more 
than a quality blackboard. Comes in 3 models and 7 sizes. 
Let Eberhard Faber show you how to improve your 

visual presentations. 
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Contemporary sculpture at Columbia, Md„ is one 
of many cultural details planned for the community. 



-Reston, Va., pioneered in the concept of building 
a new town from scratch in the wide open spaces. 



Developers of Lake Havasu City fly prospective 
home-buyers to the remote new town in Arizona. 




All across America, private businesses are competing 
to rebuild existing cities and construct whole new towns 



A now wave of competition is 
sweeping America. 

The competitors are some of 
America's biggest corporations: 
Humble Oil, Westinghouse, Gulf, 
Goodyear, Alcoa, U. S. Steel, Kaiser 
and scores more. What they're af- 
ter is land to turn into gleaming 
new downtowns and whole new 
cities as quickly as they can. 

Why the rush? Experts say that 
in the remaining years of this cen- 
tury we'll have to build the equiva- 
lent of all that has been built in 
America since the Pilgrims set foot 
on Plymouth Rock. 

Every month we add roughly 
300,000 people (a city the size of 
Toledo) to our population. We 
make a Philadelphia-sized addition 
every year. 

Corporations that had never been 
directly involved in land develop- 
ment are finding it promising— 
perhaps the best hedge against infla- 
tion. But as with any large op- 
portunity, there are considerable 
problems. 

Before there's any return on their 
investment to "new town*' builders, 
vast sums of patient money must be 
spent to buy and master- plan land, 
provide the necessary streets, utili- 
ties and town centers. 

But despite the gamble, private 
enterprise is moving ahead on the 
job of building new cities within 
existing urban areas and new towns 
in far-off pastures where livestock 
once grazed. 
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C. V. Wood, Jr., blunt- talking 
president of McCulloch Oil Corpo- 
ration of California, says about new 
towns: "I don't have any fears about 
the future; we plan to start a new 
one every two years/' Before join- 
ing McCulloch, Mr. W r ood helped 
build Disneyland. At McCulloch, 
he has directed construction of Lake 
Havasu City, a new town that's 
blossoming in the Arizona desert. 

John B. Turner, Jr., president of 
Friends wood Development Co., a 
subsidiary of Humble Oil, believes 
new towns "may well be the way 
for metropolitan areas to absorb the 
tremendous growth we expect with- 
out repeating past mistakes." Mr. 
Turner had no sooner finished di- 
recting construction of Humble's 
skyscraper office building in down- 
town Houston than he was given 
charge of its Clear Lake City-Bay- 
port new town complex that's taking 
shape on 23,000 acres of ranch - 
land, 22 miles to the southeast. 

Aluminum Co. of America is more 
interested in building new cities 
within existing cities and has 11 
major projects underway across the 
country. "From a financial stand- 
point," John D. Harper, president, 
tells Nation's Business, "I don't 
think we can lose -especially in an 
inflationary period." 

Then the socially concerned Mr. 
Harper touches on a more funda- 
mental point: "A corporation can't 
exist in a vacuum; it has to accept 
the responsibility of citizenship." 



And rehabilitating dilapidated ur- 
ban areas is a way he believes Alcoa 
can meet this resj>onsibility. 

Before detailing how, where and 
why private enterprise is building 
new towns, it's necessary to define 
the term. A "new town" must be a 
total community, with acreage for 
residential, commercial, industrial 
and educational uses. The employ- 
ment base, more than anything else, 
differentiates it from other real es- 
tate subdi visions. 

The new towns that are prolifer- 
ating today all across America aim 
to make the highest use of available 
land. 

Whether they choose to cluster 
homes closely together or pile them 
on top of each other, they provide 
common "green space." By subdi- 
viding a new town into smaller vil- 
lages with a central core, planners 
are bringing back to life the conge- 
niality of small-town living. On the 
other hand, by attracting industry, 
offices and big stores to the central 
town, they take on the excitement 
and bustle of a city. 

Theoretically most new towns, 
when complete, will provide nearly 
enough jobs to support their popu- 
lation. But in practice, many peo- 
ple who live in a new town will 
continue to work elsewhere and 
many people who work there won't 
move there. 

For those who do, tedious com- 
muting is gone. There's little need 
to "get away to the country" be- 
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cause you're there. Chances are 
youll only have a short walk or 
drive to church, supermarket, office, 
golf course, riding stable, theater 
or fishing lake. 

Take a closer look at some of the 
new towns that business is building: 

Clear Lake City-Bayport. Texas. This 
residential, commercial, educational 
and industrial complex close by 
Houston is clearly on the move now 
after solving *a fistful of problems. 
"We had a lot to learn, and now we 
think we've learned a lot,*' is how 
M. A. (Mike) Wright, board chair- 
man of Humble Oil, puts it. Hum- 
ble is the parent corporation of the 
new town. 

Back in 1938, Humhle bought, 
for its mineral value, a tract of land 
known as the West Ranch from a 
flamboyant Texas multimillionaire, 
Jim West, who acquired the nick- 
name of Silver Dollar Jim Itemise 
of the joy he got from tossing the 
cartwheels around. 

The property totaled about 30,- 
000 acres, roughly three fourths the 
size of the District of Columbia. 
By the mid-1950*s t a successful oil 
exploration program had defined the 
productive acreage, leaving 23,000 
acres for other use. 

Humble went to Lehman Brothers 
of New York, which recommended 
that the oil company develop an 
industrial complex that would cre- 
ate new, long-term markets for its 
fuels and petroleum prcxiuets that 
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were being manufactured in H iam- 
bic's nearby Bay town refinery. 

Lehman further suggested that 
once the industrial activity had cre- 
ated enough of a job base that Hum- 
ble develop a new town. Humble 
agreed; but events reversed the or- 
der of development. 

For in 1961, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 
decided to build its Manned Space- 
craft Center on a site selected out 
of Humbles West Ranch properties. 
"This caused us to start (Hear Lake 
City, the residential and commer- 
cial part of the new town develop- 
ment, first," recalls John Turner, 
the easy- talking Oklahoman who is 
in charge of the project now, but 
wasn't then. 

Construction of Clear Lake City 
began in 1962, as did construction 
of the Space Center, Two years 
later, Bayport-the heavy indus- 
trial side of the new town got start- 
ed, to assure a broad economic base 
for the area and to knock out total 
dependency on NASA for future 
growth. 

At first residential activity bogged 
down. Only medium-priced, single- 
family units were built— no apart- 
ments, no town houses. And, Mr. 
Turner believes, although the homes 
were well constructed they were too 
similar. 

New home prices now start at 
about $18,000 and go up to about 
$45,000. 

Apartments and town houses are 



being built and rented as fast as 
they're completed. The over-all 
result, Mr, Turner tells Nation's 
Business: "We've turned the corner; 
we made a profit last year and I 
don't anticipate any major problems 
from here on out." He expects resi- 
dential lot sales will top (500 this 
year and should be up to 1,000 an- 
nually in a couple of years. 

While the success of Clear Lake 
City needed several years and some 
turning around to accomplish, the 
8,750-acre Bayport industrial com- 
plex started fast, kept its momentum 
and now, in John Turner's words, 
11 is five years ahead of schedule 
At this rate, he expects to be out of 
the business of selling industrial 
land by 1975 or '78. 

Although users wouldn't t ome till 
later. Mumble's subsidiary got ofT on 
the right foot by building a channel 
before anything else was there. The 
channel gives industries access to 
29,000 miles of navigable rivers and 
inland waterways. 

Today, nearly 3,000 acres have 
been sold or optioned to industry. 
Enormous chemical plants prolif- 
erate. 

Companies like Celanese Chem- 
icals Division of < 'Chinese Corp., 
which bought 1,000 acres and al- 
ready has the first unit of a $.50 
million plant on stream; KMC 
Corp., which is building on 243 

a u r ^u l W of tho n[hor companies 
which have selected Bavport sites: 
LOdtneed Aircraft, ARCO Chemi- 
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cal, American Cryogenics, Velsicol 
Chemical and Lone Star Clement. 

Columbia, Md, The gently rolling 
farmland about half way between 
Washington, D, C. t and Baltimore 
is rapidly changing its personality. 
Instead of plowing and planting 
there's now excavating and build- 
ing, It's all l>ecause James Rouse, 
a successful mortgage banker and 
developer of shopping centers, de- 
cided that's where he'd erect his 
new town. 

Now, about a year after the first 
"Columbians" moved in, well over 
a thousand people live there. Thou- 
sands more stream in on weekends 
to have a look-see or to hear the 
National Symphony in summer 
concert. Ultimately, it's to be a 
town of 110,000 people. 

From the first, little was left to 
chance at Columbia. Years before 
the first spadeful of dirt was turned 
two summers ago, teams of spe- 
cialists were analyzing the market, 
determining people's tastes. An 
economic model was set up that 
today guides development of the 
town. 

Industrial development is moving 
forward, and no wonder. Baltimore 
is basically a manufacturing fcjty, 
with an excellent port Aside from 
government, Washington's basical- 
ly a research and development city. 
Locate a new town halfway between 
the two and you have a varied lat>or 
supply. The access between Balti- 



more and Washington will be made 
even easier in a couple of years via 
a new interstate highway. 

Its these and other points that 
Thomas C, Wolff, Jr., Columbia's 
ebullient industrial land sales chief, 
makes to sell property* 

General Electric Co, recently took 
option on 1,000 acres at Columbia 
for a major appliance manufactur- 
ing and warehousing complex. 
Eventually, the faci I it v is to employ 
10,000. 

Eastern Products Corp., a major 
manufacturer of drapery hardware, 
is operating on a 50-acre site now 
and expects to employ 2,000 by 
1971. Hittman Associates, a re- 
search and development concern, 
opened up at Columbia last autumn. 
Others, such as Ametek and Merck. 
Sharp and Dohme have signed up. 

Also, a four-year liberal arts col- 
lege named for Dag Hammarskjold. 
the late Secretary General of the 
United Nations, will locate at Col- 
umbia, The college expects to enroll 
its first students in 1970. 

Litchfield Park, Ariz. During World 
War I, when German U -Boats 
threatened to cut off the supply of 
Egyptian long staple cotton needed 
for truck tires, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubljer Co. began growing some of 
its own cotton on 12,000 acres of 
land, 18 miles west of then small 
Phoen ix. Ariz. 

Most of that land is still bein^ 
farmed for cotton, citrus and forage 



crops. But Goodyear has commit- 
ted the land to a higher use, which 
ift already taking shape. 

In 15 or 20 years, Goodyear ex- 
pects about 100,000 people will be 
living there, in its new town of 
Litchfield Park. 

Following a master plan laid out 
by Victor Gruen & Associates, at- 
tractive houses and apartments are 
springing up. A network of bike and 
walking paths lace the residential 
area to shops in this first of 12 
planned villages. 

Industry is being attracted to 
Litchfield Park, but one of its big- 
gest businesses may well turn out 
to be education. 

Goodyear donated a 529-acre site 
within the town to Arizona State 
University. A branch of the univer- 
sity is due to open in 1970, and 
plans are for an eventual enrollment, 
of 15,000. 

Lake Havasu City, Ariz. For a quarter 
of a century after Parker Dam was 
built in 1938, the 100-square-mile 
Lake Havasu that was created on 
the lower Colorado River in Ari- 
zona was far off the beaten path 
and visited only infrequently by 
hardy outdoors men. After all, it 
was 2'A A air miles east of U>s Ange- 
la and loO air mile* northwest of 
Phoenix. 

But industrialist Robert P. Mc- 
Cutloch and designer-master plan- 
ner C. V. Wood, Jr., envisioned 
something more than a mesquite- 
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covered plain sloping gently up- 
ward from the shores of Havasu, 
About four and one-hat f years ago r 
they announced plans for a new 
town called Lake Havasu City. 

But there was no place for con- 
struction workers to live, no way to 
feed them, and the nearest small 
town with any services at all was 
42 miles away. Messrs. McCulloch 
and Wood brought the workers in, 
housed them in barracks and fed 
them mess-hall style, built a trailer 
park and community center and a 
road connecting the site with Route 

The gamble has paid off. Today, 
Lake Havasu is a city of hotels, 
restaurants, hundreds of homes, 
miles of boulevards, light industry, 
a busy "downtown" commercial 
area and recreational facilities that 
are attracting hundreds of thousands 
of vacationists and sports-minded 
visitors annually. 

The city's 26-squnrc-milo, moun- 
tain-surrounded .site is master 
planned for a projected population 
of at least 60,000, with a quarter of 
its area set aside for parks and 
greenbelt. 

More than 125 business enter- 
prises are in operation and more 
than a dozen construction firms are 
working to add new homes and 
apartments to the city's nearly 
1,000 dwelling units. Already, near- 
ly 4,000 people have moved there. 

It took ingenuity to get many of 
these people to pull up stakes and 
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move to what still has to be con- 
sidered a remote area, McCulloch 
Properties, a subsidiary of McCul- 
loch Oil Corp,, decided on a "see 
before you buy" technique and 
launched its own "airline" to fly 
prospective purchasers to and from 
Havasu. 

Partly to seed an industrial base 
for Havasu, Mr, McCulloch has 
said that future expansion of his 
chain saw, coil and carburetor busi- 
ness would take place at Havasu; 
already, he's built four plant facili- 
ties there. 

Vernco Corp., a manufacturer of 
power tools, is building a multi- 
million dollar plant that will soon 
employ about 200 workers. 

Mr. Wood tells Nation \s Busi- 
ness that the profitability is much 
higher in land than the parent cor- 
poration's other endeavors. And the 
company is planning another new 
town on nearly IN square miles of 
ranch land 20 mites northeast of 
Phoenix. 

Irvine Ranch, Calif, Of all the new 

towns, Irvine Ranch is the largest 
in land area; its 88,000 acres make 
it four times bigger than Manhattan 
Island. The master plan for its de- 
velopment stretches over 50 years. 

But already, in less than eight 
years, a lot has happened. More 
than 30 companies have located at 
Irvine, and another 30 or so are on 
the way. 

Irvine enjoys at Jeast one asset 



most of the other new towns don't 
debt-free land. The ranch was put 
together 100 years ago, and Irvine 
Co. has kept it pretty much intact 
since. 

The decision to divert the ranch 
to new- town development was at 
least accelerated by higher prop- 
erty taxes as Southern California 
land appreciated. 

The ranch takes up a fifth of all 
the land in Orange County, just 
south of Los Angeles. 

Westlake Village. Calif. Thirty-five 
miles or so northwest of Los An- 
geles, the new town of Westlake 
Village is burgeoning. Situated on 
18 square miles of land, it has more 
than 2,500 residents and has chalked 
up about $3f) million in sales. 

This also used to be a ranch. 
Daniel K. Ludwig, who owns 90 
per cent of American-Hawaiian 
Steamship* bought it for $32 million 
seven years ago. A division, Ameri- 
can- Hawaiian Land Co., owns and is 
developing Westlake. Home prices 
stretch from £27,000 to $75,000, but 
John Notter, youthful, Swiss-bom 
president of the land company, says 
some new ones will be priced at 
$25,000. 

Industry likes the proximity to 
Los Angeles and other population 
centers. Burroughs Corp. is moving 
into a $22-million plant which will 
produce computer components and 
eventually employ 2,000. Bunker- 
Ramo Corp., another computer 
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Booming Industry Plaza at Clear Lake 
City, Texas, typifies features of new 
towns that are being built by busiru -s-.v 



Once remote Lake Havasu City, Ariz., 
now a mecca for tourists and industry. 



Network of scenic bike and walking paths 
enhance village of Litchfield Park, Ariz. 
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RISE OF THE NEW CITIES continued 



maker, plans to move some of its 
manufacturing to Westlake. 

Coral Springs, Fla. Across the con- 
tinent, in Florida, Westinghousc 
Electric Corp. got into the new 
town business a little differently. It 
acquired intact the management 
d marketing staff of a leading 
uth Florida development firm. 
The main reason the company 
moved into the market, R. Wayne 
Nelson, Westinghouse's articulate, 
bearded urban planning director ex- 
plains, was to provide a full-scale 
"urban laboratory" for testing its 
skills and products. But, he adds, 
"there are definite profit objectives 
that have been more than satisfied 
so far." 

Ultimately, the 10,400-acre new 
town is to have 60,000 residents. 
Westing house is "seeding*' the in- 
dustrial part of the tract with a 
plant of its own. 

"We simply can't permit the past 
to become prologue" Mr. Nelson 
says. "We must build new cities in 
a better image, making careful use 
of our land, combining beauty with 
utility. And despite the obstacles, 
we must rebuild the old cities to 
restore them to a new kind of great- 
ness/' 

Westinghouse, like others, Is ac- 
tively involved in new and old cities. 
This spring it announced formation 
of a subsidiary, headquartered in 
the nation's capital, "to develop, 
build and sell low-income housing 
under federally .supported programs 
and to build, rehabilitate, operate 
or manage urban projects." 

Reston, Va. Tn the gently rolling 
hills of Virginia, 18 miles west of 
Washington, D.C., new town build- 
ing is getting a chance. 

A subsidiary of Gulf Oil is build- 
ing the new town of Reston per* 
haps the best known of all the new 
town efforts in this country. 

Conceived and developed by Rob- 
ert E. Simon, whose initials form 
the first syllable of its name, Res* 
ton has been praised by architects 
and planners since construction 
started four years ago. But sales 
and rentals lagged. The reasons: 
Tight money, most homes were con- 
fined to the $35,000- pi us price range 
and much of the architecture was 
so bold people either loved it or 
hated it 

Last autumn, Ctulf took control 



of the 7,400-acre Reston and it's 
moving ambitiously to provide more 
choice in price and design to buyers. 

Drive through Reston today and 
you can see that construction is 
picking up. 

More than 20 per cent of the in- 
dustrial acreage is either built on or 
acquired. A real shot in the arm will 
come when the U. S. Geological 
Survey builds on an 85-acre plot it 
has bought and moves 2,400 em- 
ployees there. 

Valencia, Calif,, being developed by 
the California Land Co, 30 miles 
northwest of downtown Los Ange- 
les, is turning the 44,000-acre New- 
hall Ranch into a town that aims 
for an ultimate population of 200,- 
000. North of Valencia, near San 
V\ an cisco. Foster City is well on its 
way toward a population of 35,000. 
Near Reston in Virginia, U. S. Steel 
is backing 1,760-acre Sterling Park, 
whose final goal is 3,500 single- 
family homes, 2,000 town house or 
apartment units, and commercial 
and industrial areas. 

In Orange County, California, the 
new town of Laguna Niguel is re- 
bounding from several years of dis- 
appointing sales, And nine miles 
northeast of downtown Kansas City, 
Mo., the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way is a partner in developing 1,200 
acres into a new town called Seven 
Hills North. 

With the trend toward new towns 
is another to build new cities within 
existing cities. New Orleans East 
until recently was a 32,000-acre (50 
square miles) tract of land, largely 
undeveloped, within the corporate 
limits of the city of New Orleans. 

The land, owned by the Murchi- 
son and Wynne families of Dallas, 
is being converted from tidal swamp- 
land to a new city. Levees are being 
built and home buyers and industry 
are moving in. 

Near Pittsburgh, Alcoa is re- 
building the dilapidated North Side 
into Allegheny Center, a multi build- 
ing complex of stores, offices, apart- 
ments and town houses. 

in West Ix>s Angeles, Alcoa is put- 
ting together Century City on land 
that used to be a movie lot. An 88- 
acre business district holds office 
buildings, shops, restaurants and a 
20-story, 800- room luxury hotel. 

Four high-rise apartment build- 
ings are already in place, and even- 



tually 12,000 people will live at 
Century City. 

Savin Brothers, Inc., of Bloom- 
field. Conn., plans to turn some 400 
acres just six miles from downtown 
Hartford into a residential, com- 
mercial and industrial community 
called Parkcentre. 

Although they don't fit the total 
definition of new towns or cities 
within cities, hundreds of major de- 
velopments that meet some of the 
criteria are emerging. For instance, 
there's Rotonda, a recreation -orient- 
ed community of more than 5,000 
acres, 18 miles northwest of West 
Palm Beach, Fla. To be developed 
by Palm Beach Heights Develop- 
ment and Sales Corp., its central 
core of buildings would be encircled 
by homes, waterways and eight golf 
courses. 

Levitt & Sons, Inc, America's 
biggest homebuilder. has begun con- 
struction on Belair Village, just 
northeast of Washington, D.C. Ad- 
jacent to a large residential develop- 
ment Ijevitt has already built, Belair 
Village will cluster seven neigh- 
borhoods around a downtown com- 
mercial area. 

But Levitt doesn't consider the 
project a new town because it lacks 
an industrial base. 

Half-way between Los Angeles 
and San Diego, the 87,500-acre Vail 
ranch is being jointly developed in- 
to a master-planned agricultural de- 
velopment called Rancho. 

Partners in the ambitious proj- 
ect are Kaiser Industries, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical and Penn 
Central. 

Fred Greenlaw, vice president 
and general manager of Westwood 
Properties, a Kaiser Aluminum sub- 
sidiary, explains that the intent is 
to elevate the land to its highest 
agricultural value. 

The plan is working. Acreage 
that for years had been used only 
for grazing or growing barley is be- 
ing turned into vineyards or citrus 
groves. Buyers range from individ- 
uals to large corporations. The big- 
gest single land purchase came 
earlier this year when Boise-Cas- 
cade Corp. bought fi.OJH) acres for 
development as recreation -oriented 
sites. 

And so the competition goes on 
Competition to turn a profit for 
shareholders but also to make sure 
that past mistakes in city and sub- 
urban building aren't repeated. END 
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HOW FUTURE PRESIDENT 
COULD BE HANDPICKED 




When the two political parties 
meet in convention this month they 
wiJl set the stage for the election of 
the first Vice President in history 
who mny he able to practically 
handpick a future President. 

This results from the ratification 
last year of the Twenty fifth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution setting up 
machinery to handle Presidential 
disability and for filling a vacancy 
that may occur in the Vice Presi- 
dency. 

Here is why the man elected Vice 
President in November assumes a 
role never accorded any of his pre- 
decessors; 

Let us say John Smith is that 
man and he takes off ire .Jong with 
the new President in January. Some 
months pass and the President dies, 
resigns or is removed from office. 
John Smith ascends to the Presi- 
dency. Up to this point it always 
has been done this way. 

Now, under the new system, 
President John Smith is permitted 
to name a Vice President who must 
be confirmed by a majority of the 
House and Senate. If tradition fol- 
lows, the new President has no 
trouble getting almost anything he 
wants from Congress and the nomi- 
nation of his handpicked Vice Pres- 
ident sails through handily. He 
then could well succeed to the 
Presidency as have others when the 
President has died in office. 

The importance of this was 
brought home vividly in recent 
times. Of the four Presidents im- 
mediately preceding Lyndon John- 
son, Franklin Roosevelt and John 
Kennedy did not live out their 
terms. Dwight Eisenhower was 
stricken with a serious heart at- 
tack. And Harry Truman was the 
target of an attempted assassination. 

Eight of our -% r > Presidents have 
died in office. On 16 different oc- 
casions, spanning more than 37 
years we were without a Vice Pres- 
ident! Eight Vice Presidents moved 
up to the Presidency. Seven Vice 
Presidents died in office and one re- 



signed. By sheerest chance there 
has never been a simultaneous va- 
cancy of the two offices during a sin- 
gle four-year elective period. 

Under the Twenty-fifth Amend- 
ment the United States can now 
also come to grips with another 
ambiguity in the Constitution— 
what to do when a President is ob- 
viously incapable of continuing in 
office. This may take the form of 
a serious physical infirmity or even 
mental illness. Hut in this age of 
push-button warfare, Presidential 
4 inability" takes on other dimen- 
sions. As modern Presidents travel 
more and more abroad, the ques- 
tion naturally arises: Is he able to 
carry out fully the duties of office 
half a world away? 

Because of the vagueness of the 
Constitution Vice Presidents in the 
past have been reluctant some ad- 
amantly opposed to take over in 
instances of Presidential inability. 

In 1881, President James Garfield 
was shot by a deranged office seek- 
er. He lingered for 80 days and 
at no time was able to perform his 
Presidential duties. Vice President 
Chester A. Arthur refused to act 
to succeed Garfield for fear he would 
be accused of usurpation. 

In 1901 the government again 
came to a standstill when an as- 
sassins bullet cut down President 
William McKinley. McKinley lived 
for eight days and here, too t his 
Vice President did not assume con- 
trol of government. 

But the most dramatic instance 
occurred when President Wood row 
Wilson suffered a series of strokes 
in 1919 as he campaigned for the 
Versailles Peace Treaty. During 
the 18 months the President was 
seriously ill, the affairs of state wore 
actually conducted by his wife, hifl 
persona! physician and the Cabi- 
net Mrs. Wilson largely decided 
whom the President might see and 
for how long, and she screened state 
Papers intended for Mr. Wilson s 
attention. 

During the President's extended 



illness he did not meet with his Cab- 
inet for eight months. Twenty -eight 
bills became law by virtue of his 
failure to act on them. Nor was he 
able to receive new foreign ambas- 
sadors as provided for in the Con- 
st jtut ion. Some historians believe 
the Versailles Peace Treaty might 
have been ratified if President Wil- 
son s physician had not blocked a 
visit of Senate leaders who felt they 
had worked out a compromise with 
Senators opposed to the treaty. 

Vice President Thomas R. Mar- 
shall, urged to take on the Presi- 
dent's M powers and duties " refused 
to do so. Despite prodding from 
White House advisers and the 
Cabinet Marshall declined to de- 
clare Woodrow Wilson disabled. 
And so the government struggled 
along without leadership until 
March, 1921, when Warren Harding 
became President. 

Provisions are now available to 
solve the Presidential inability 
question in two ways. 

The first of these is simple. If 
the President becomes incapacitat- 
ed because of illness or other rea- 
sons he can declare his inability 
and the Vice President automati- 
cally becomes "Acting President/' 
When the President wants to re- 
sume his powers he merely trans- 
mits a declaration of ability to Con- 
gress and immediately resumes his 
office. 

But what of a President who will 
not or cannot indicate his ability 
to continue in office? In this case 
the Vice President and a majority of 
either the principal members of the 
Cabinet or of some group desig- 
nated by Congress notifies the lead 
ers of the House and Senate that the 
President no longer can discharge 
the powers and duties of office and 
the Vice President immediately 
takes over as Acting President. 

No longer is the office of Vice 
President the subject of ridicule it 
once was. He now is selected with 
the thought that he could at any 
moment become President. END 
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THE PROBLEMS 
FACING 
YOUR 

COMMUNITY 
CAN BE 
RESOLVED 



Whatever problems your community 
may be up against, those problems can 
be resolved. 

We re not trying to tell you that we think 
we know all the answers. 
But we would like to call your attention 
to the fact that the National Chamber's 
MOBILIZING TOTAL COMMUNITY RE- 
SOURCES program Is a tested method 
for bringing together individuals and 
groups of different interests in your 
community to do these things: 
"LTo identify mutual objectives; 
2, To define obstacles blocking achieve* 

ment of the objectives; 
3- To examine the available alternatives 

for solving the problems; 

4. To establish priorities; and, 

5. To take action. 

GUIDELINES 

The whole process is spelled out in our 
loose-leaf, how-to-do-it manual, "Guide- 
lines for Mobilizing Total Community 
Resources." 

This manual is an exciting document to 
read, a rewarding document to put to 
use. It is based on experience. It Is a 
well-thought-through plan of attack that 
works. 



HOW TO DO IT 

This manual shows in detail: 

1. How to Get the Problem-Solving 
Process Started 

2. How to Arrive at Leadership Agree- 
ments 

3. How to Plan, Organize and Schedule 
the Work 

4. How to Get a Public Consensus on 
Goals 

5. How to Study Alternative Solutions 

6. How to Decide Priorities 

7. How to Apply Solutions 

8. How to Measure Progress 

SEND FDR A COPY 

All it takes to initiate the process, and 
to set it into motion, in your community 
is one man. the right man— a man who 
is a leader, and who wants to make his 
community a better place in which to 
live. 

The price of "Guidelines for Mobilizing 
Total Community Resources" is $2 a 
copy. 

There is no risk. If after looking over this 
manual, you find you don't want it, you 
can send it back, and your money will 
be returned. But we are confident that, 
once you read it. you will want to share 
it with others, and put it to work. 



Please send me copy (copies) of your 

30-page t loose-leaf manual, "Guidelines for □ Check enclosed 

Mobilizing Total Community Resources" at $2 n Send bill 

a copy. 

name " 
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BUSINESS: A LOOK AHEAD 



Refrigeration a hot prospect 

(Foreign trade) 



Undersea boom 



f Manufacturing) 



Wholesalers' view rosy 

( Marketing) 



AGRICULTURE 

New process promises extra boost 
for frozen orange concentrates, may 
involve other citrus products, and 
yield extra payoff in cfean water, 

Much progress has been made in 
recovering flavor elements temporari- 
ly lost in making fruit preserves. 

Stubborn problem remaining has 
been loss of flavor from citrus when 
extracting juice. New process consists 
of combining orange peels— left after 
juice extraction— with water, passing 
slurry through recovery unit. 

Process recaptures volatile flavor 
elements and hjgh-quafity orange oil; 
both are restored to concentrate un- 
der method devised by researchers 
for Agriculture Department at Winter 
Haven, Fla., and Florida Citrus Com- 
mission. 

Removal of oil from residue makes 
it easier to treat chemically for dis 
posaJ, one problem in industry's ef- 
forts to reduce water pollution. 

Agriculture spokesman speculates 
that process may be expanded to 
other citrus products, 

CONSTRUCT/ON 

Hint to communities looking for 
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money needed for community growth. 
If funds from Uncle Sam are not 
available, you can probably get them 
somewhere else. 

In recent years, backlog of applica 
tions built up in federal agencies for 
loans and grants for vital public pro- 
jects. Even communities able to bor- 
row in private market faced political 
pressures to hold off until they got a 
Yes or No from Washington. Red 
tape could delay decisions for months, 
even years. 

Now, effort spearheaded by Con- 
sulting Engineers Council has 
prompted federal agencies to give 
communities a quick answer, reduc- 
ing backlog and freeing them to seek 
funds elsewhere. 

No total figures are available, but 
CEC reports that at least half of 
communities whose applications were 
turned down managed to obtain pri- 
vate funds. 

Funding presents some problems 
though. Federal Reserve study of state 
and local borrowings for capital out- 
lays shows many government bodies, 
faced with higher interest rates, can- 
cel or reduce planned borrowings. 

William W. Sherrill, member of 
Fed's Board of Governors, suggest- 
ed some solutions to problem before 



Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gress. (See Credit and Finance.) 

CREDIT & FINANCE 

How to enable state and local gov* 
ernment to borrow for capital con- 
struction in tight financial market is 
matter of growing concern in Wash- 
ington. 

Recent suggestions by William W. 
Sherrill of Federal Reserve Board of 
Governors; 

• More pay-as-you-go financing where 
possible, though admittedly difficult. 

• Long-range programs to time bor- 
rowings with periods of economic 
slack and slow construction pace. 

• Easing property tax limitations that 
force communities to borrow needless- 
ly—and debt limitations that force 
them to postpone borrowing or resort 
to higher-cost revenue-bond financing. 
Same goes for state governments, 
whose debt limitations dump borrow 
ing on smaller, less secure govern- 
mental subdivisions that must pay 
higher interest. 

• Expanding state efforts to lend to 
smaller units, guarantee their bor- 
rowings, provide debt service grants 
and encourage consolidation or co- 
operation among local government 
units. 

Fed also supports legislation to al- 
low commercial banks to underwrite 
revenue bonds to increase market 
competition. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



Big overseas market awaits break 
down of prejudice there against con 
sumption of food preserved by re 
frigeration, 

R, L. Tyler, Sr„ president of Tyl 
Refrigeration Division of Clark Equip- 
ment Co,, notes that spoilage is big 
problem in underdeveloped countries 
where losses run up to 60 per cen 
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Aerial application of aerd and fertilizer to tint her land help* 
increase yield to meet growing demand for forest products. 



"In other words, no matter how 
much food is produced, a lot of it 
never gets into anyone's stomach," 

Tyler Refrigeration which operates 
in 66 countries and had overseas sales 
of $13 million last year, expects lead- 
ership of foreign governments to crack 
resistance to refrigeration, 

Mr. Tyler cites Iran, where the gov- 
ernment is sponsoring an 8,000 
square foot refrigerated warehouse 
that could lead to use of such equip- 
ment throughout the country. 

TRANSPORTATION 

New legislation to control aircraft 
noise won't mean instant quiet. 

Measure passed by Congress al- 
lows Federal Aviation Administrator 
to develop standards to reduce aircraft 
noise and sonic boom. 

Airlines point out that government 
group working on noise problem has 
only recently faced fact that no stan- 
dard exists to define acceptable noise 
levels. 

These must be determined before 
technical effort can attack sources of 
noise, identify techniques needed to 
cure it and measure cost against 

benefits. . 

Air Transport Association cites Br* 
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ited progress to date in reducing air- 
craft noise but warns that staggering 
costs and years of research will be 
required to quiet plane engines. 

Several years ago. noted sanitary 
engineer Abel Wolman declared that 
governmental regulatory authority to 
control water pollution already had 
outstripped technology. For time be- 
ing, same goes for noise. 

MANUFACTURING 

At recent meeting of firms in ma- 
rine technology, equipment manu- 
facturers showed what they're doing 
to serve growing private underseas ex- 
ploration and resource development. 
Franklin Electric Co.. Bluffton, Ind., 
which has furnished custom-built sub- 
mersible motors, announced introduc- 
tion of a new line of standardized 
catalog motors for underseas use. 

Franklin President Conrad J. Balen- 
tine told Nation's Business that big 
payoff is not expected for next couple 
of years, but motors should find good 
market for operating valves on offshore 
oil lines. Several corporations have 
contacted Franklin, he said, expres- 
sing interest in propulsion motors for 
research submarines, some of them 
two or three-man size. 



Shortly after, Westinghouse an- 
nounced it's building a research ves- 
sel to probe depths of 20,000 feet. 

MARKETING 

Wholesalers expect big gains in 
volume this year, with sales of $2,8 
billion for increase of six per cent 
over last year. 

Increases of eight per cent are 
forecast in both automotive equipment 
and tires and in general line groceries, 
and 11 per cent in category of ap- 
parel, accessories and footware. 

National Association of Wholesalers 
notes that economy has gone beyond 
"era of production" into "era of 
distribution," and predicts that most 
of increased job opportunities will He 
in distribution and service segment of 
economy. 

Association has set up Distribution 
Research and Education Foundation, 
which in turn set up distribution re 
search center at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, in effort to expand wholesaling 
approach and improve management 
and operations. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

Timber industry expects greatly in- 
creased yields from multiple approach 
to timber development. 

For one, Weyerhaeuser Co., world"s 
largest timber owner, combines aerial 
reseeding and fertilization of growing 
trees, five year thinning cycle, applied 
genetics to produce highest yield trees 
and improved mechanization for har- 
vesting and fiber recovery. 

Company is adding 120,000 acres 
of timberlands this year to 80,000 
placed earlier under four-part, high- 
yield program, 

Weyerhaeuser cites United Nations 
estimates that world wide timber de- 
mand will increase over 1960 levels 
by 42 per cent through 1975. 
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MAKING AIM 
HONEST BUCK 

Big study shows most businessmen 
believe good ethics is good business 

How ethical are you? 

To get a valid answer, the author of this article conducted a 
broad, intensive survey of the American business community. He 
held personal interviews with more than 100 businessmen. He 
persuaded 1,612 others to complete lengthy questionnaires about 
business ethics. 

To encourage candor and accuracy, the questionnaires were 
left unsigned and none of the men interviewed were identified by 
name. Thus, any temptation to paint a flattering self-portrait 
presumably was removed. 

The findings: Businessmen are far more ethical than the public 
—and students, in particular-credit them for. 

Do you agree? 



Ours is a business-centered soci- 
ety. No group in America is more 
influential than businessmen. Their 
influence, for good or evil, enters 
every life and every home many 
times each day. If this influence is 
good, the nation is strengthened; if 
it is evil, the nation is weakened. 

In this age of international com- 
merce, the decisions of American 
businessmen also influence persons 
outside our borders. Many regard 
the corporation as the characteristic 
institution of our society. As Henry 
Ford II observed: "Around the 
world we are often d^criU'd :\< ;■ 
corporate society. If that is so, and 
if it is judged that the corporations 
are corrupt, then it will be assumed 
that the society itself is corrupt.** 

In view of the importance of ethi- 
cal business behavior, it is not sur- 
prising that books and articles have 



This article is condensed from 
the book, "An Honest Profit" to be 
published this month by Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, New York, copy- 
right © 1968 by Raymond Baum- 
hart, S. J. The author is executive 
vice president, Loyola University of 
Chicago. 



been written about the subject. But 
virtually no one has bothered to 
ask businessmen what they think 
about ethics in business. So I asked 
them, in three research projects. 

More than 1,800 businessmen re- 
plied, 1,612 completing lengthy 
questionnaires and the rest giving 
information in interviews. 

Here are some of the highlights 
of my findings: 

• The popular image of business- 
men's ethics, especially that held 
by students, seems prejudiced; it 
probably gives insufficient weight to 
the many responsible decisions 
made by managers. 

• Businessmen believe that good 
ethics is good business in the long 
run, especially in employee and 
customer re hit ions. 

• Most businessmen think that they 
have the same ethical standards at 
home and at work but that it is 
more difficult to live by these stand- 
ards at work because of the pres- 
sures of competition. 

• In many cases, a company is "the 
lengthened shadow of one man/* 
the chief executive, whose values 
most subordinates eventually ac- 
cept. 



• Although formal education usual- 
ly makes a person more sensitive 
and articulate about ethical issues, 
it influences his business decisions 
much less than does the personal 
conviction that he should act ethi- 
cally, which is typically developed 
before adolescence, chiefly through 
parental influence. 

How the public sees him 

People tend to think in images. 
The popular image of the business- 
man includes the notion that he is 
relatively unethical. For instance, 
the most frequent rejoinder to the 
statement that one is engaged in re- 
search about the ethics of business- 
men is: 

4 'Do they have any?" 

In a supplementary study of 99 
nonbusinessmen, I discovered note- 
worthy skepticism about the busi- 
nessman's integrity. For example 
65 per cent of these nonbusiness- 
men said that they would not use 
confidential information for person- 
al financial gain to the detriment 
of others who have no access to the 
information; but only eight per cent 
thought that the average business- 
man would resist the same tempta- 
tion. A survey made by Louis 
Harris and Associates, based on 
2,000 interviews, revealed that 42 
per cent felt that "most business- 
men will do anything, honest or 
not, for a buck," and 77 per cent 
regarded business as a "dog eat dog 
proposition." 

What are the sources of the pop- 
ular image of the businessman? 
Personal experience of course, but 
also communications media, novels, 
plays, movies, and political speech- 
es. News is an important category 
for television, radio, daily papers 
and weekly magazines. 

What is news? 

The unusual, the atypical, the 
unexpected. 

Wrong-doing is usually news. 
One businessman who absconds 
with $10,000 gets more news cover- 
age in a single day than 10,000 
businessmen who are scrupulously 
honest all their lives. 

This is not to deny the important 
role of the press in calling attention 
to the shortcomings of business and 
in arousing the popular conscience 
to bring pressure to correct that 
wrongdoing. 

However, the fact remains that 
good news is no news mast of the 
time. 

While the average adult's opinion 
of the American businessman's eth- 
ics is not flattering, the student's is 



There are some people around 
who want to spoil woman's 
greatest indoor sport. 




Shopping 



If a hard to believe, but there are some fairly influential peo- 
ple around today who think the government ought to do your 
shopping tor you. 

It seems they tliink you're overwhelmed by all those differ- 
ent brands of soap . . and alt those cake mixes like Pine* 
apple Supreme. Swiss Chocolate and Ange) Food. Or, maybe 
just not bright enough to make up your mind. 

So, fhey want the government to restrict the number of 
brands on the supermarket shelf . . and standardize their 



contents under grade labels . . . Grade A, Grade B and so on. 
They figure lhaC would make shopping easier for you. 

Of course, if all that happens, you may never make some- 
thing Uke Black Forest Torte or Venetian Roll. 

Because what manufacturer is going to knock himself out 
to create new and better products if he can't use them to 
compete with? Restrictions don't stimulate competition 
They tend to make aU products the same, And that's not the 
way this country got prosperous. 
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MAKING AN HONEST BUCK continued 



even Less favorable. This is signifi- 
cant because many students choose 
their lifetime occupation largely on 
the basis of the image they have 
formed of it 

The students 9 view 

In an opinion panel conducted 
by Purdue University, one-quarter 
of the participating teen-agers 
agreed that "most business concerns 
are out to make all the money they 
can, no matter who gets hurt." 

At Dartmouth, Boston College 
and Loyola University, 156 stu- 
dents completed part of the same 
questionnaire that was also an- 
swered for me by 1,512 business- 
men. The pattern of the replies 
was unmistakable. These collegians 
have a low opinion of the ethical 
practices and standards of business- 
men. 

To cite a representative example: 
For a salesman who earns S10,000 
a year to pad his expense account 
by $500 was regarded as unaccept- 
able behavior by 85 per cent of our 
1,512 businessmen respondents. But 
only 17 per cent of the students 
thought that the typical business- 
man would regard such padding as 
wrong. 

There are observers who insist 
that no ethical good can come from 
the business world. One well-known 
professor of business administration 
claims that after observing man- 
agerial decision-making for many 
years and after many discussions 
with executives about their deci- 
sions, he has never known a busi- 
ness decision which could not be 
explained in terms either of profit 
or of personal gain for the decision- 
maker. 

As he really is 

I wanted to test this view, and 
since decisions which require per- 
sonal sacrifice are more meaning- 
ful ethically than those which cost 
nothing, I asked 1(H) interviewees: 

' I '!.• •- try to A[ a business 
decision which you made for ethi- 
cal reasons despite your belief, at 
the time, that it would be less profit- 
able for your company or for your- 
self than would an alternative de- 
cision. In other words, can you 
recall an occasion when you chose 
ethical behavior in preference to 
financial gain, or when you acted 
on moral principle even though you 
felt that your action would be criti- 
cized or might endanger your job?" 

Eighty-four men gave illustra- 
tions of decisions which they say 



were made on principle. Nine per 
cent gave no answer to the query. 
Seven per cent preferred to speak 
in general, rather than specific 
terms. 

Let us look at several actions 
they tiled whose motivation is as 
unambiguous as human behavior 
can be. These decisions were made 
despite the probability that they 
w r ould prove costly to a company 
or an individual. 

The board chairman of a large 
utility cited this example, adding 
some strong views about those who 
regard all businessmen as crooks: 

"To say that businessmen never 
make ethical decisions unless they 
are also financially profitable is pre- 
posterous cynicism. I*m on the 
board of five other companies, and 
I never buy or sell stock in those 
companies on the basis of secret in- 
formation which I obtain in board 
meetings. The same thing is true 
here. I own stock and buy some 
regularly, but I always buy in ac- 
cordance with the employee pur- 
chase plan, twice a year. I never 
buy or sell on the basis of knowl- 
edge which I have as chairman/' 

Here are other illustrations which 
afford an idea of the variety of 
businessmen's temptations, as well 
as proof of the admirable character 
of some managers. 

From the president of a transport 
company: 

"Last year I gave up a lease on a 
multimillion-dollar facility. I sub- 
let the facility to a group of workers 
for exactly what it was costing me. 
I was approached by an outfit I 
know is gangster-dominated, and 
they offered me a flat $50,(X)0 more 
to give them the same deal I was 
giving the workers, I refused. Why? 
I won't have any truck with gang- 
sters. 

"I intend to keep my name free 
from blemish. I've long been associ- 
ated with the area and I think that 
the workers' group will serve it 
better than that other outfit." 

The only way to operate 

Having described, analyzed, and 
categorized some business decisions, 
I tried to find out which are the 
most constant factors leading to 
ethical decisions by businessmen. 

First let me focus on a belief of 
businessmen about business. It un- 
questionably affects decisions and 
appears in many speeches by execu- 
tives: "Good ethics is good busi- 
ness." 

What does it mean? How many 



businessman support it? Why do 
businessmen like to repeat it? 

Respondents were asked for an 
opinion on the statement, ''Sound 
ethics is good business in the long 
run." 

Agreement was the nearly unani- 
mous response: 98 per cent agreed, 
one per cent neutral, one per cent 
disagreed. 

In the interviews, in order to be- 
gin the conversation with a question 
which respondents would find agree- 
able, they were asked: "Do you 
agree that good ethics is good busi- 
ness in the long run?" Only one 
per cent disa greed. 

A second query was then added: 
"Would you mind telling me why 
you think this is so?" 

A president in a service industry 
was an eloquent spokesman for the 
dolJars-and-cents value of moral be 
havior: 

"The ethical way is the only way 
to operate. When you do unethical 
things, it turns out to be expensive. 
For one thing, after you do some- 
thing wrong, you worry; this is 
subjective, but it is important* It 
takes time and energy to worry, 
and that makes it expensive . . . 
The most important motive for my 
acting ethically in business is, I'm 
afraid, the practical one: Trying to 
be a masculine male, not doing 
right just in order to be right. * . . 
When I talk to our young men, I 
don't tell them to be ethical for the 
sake of ethics. I tell them that 
ethical behavior is the way to pro- 
motion and success." 

Why do businessmen like to find 
practical reasons for doing tinsel 
fish acts? 

Part of the answer is found in the 
image of the successful business- 
man held by many managers. The 
image is that of an "economic man" 
whose ultimate norm in every de- 
cision is profit maximization. 

After describing in detail a de- 
cision he had made liecause he felt 
"a moral responsibility to our em- 
ployees," one of our respondents 
added; 

"Under ordinary circumstances 
. . . I might not admit this sense of 
responsibility for employees. We 
bu s i n essmen a re e m ba rrassed to sa y 
that we have any other motive for a 
business decision than profit. That's 
probably because of some image of 
the businessman that we all have." 

Through the questionnaire, an- 
swered by 1 T 512 businessmen, we 
learned that businessmen rank "per- 
sonal code of behavior" as a mosl 
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important reason for their ethical 
decisions. 

Conscience was the concept most 
frequently mentioned. More than 
one third spoke directly about con- 
science, many usins the phrase, "I 
have to live with myself/' 

Why do they act ethically? 

Acting against one's own con- 
science was a central issue in an- 
other part of my research. Each 
interviewee was given a card con- 
fining this statement: 

"The first responsibility of a 
businessman is to keep his business 
solvent, for if his business is bank- 
rupt it will no longer provide a 
living for himself and jobs for oth- 
ers. Therefore, it is ethical for a 
businessman, in time of financial 
distress or severe competition, to 
make decisions directly opposed to 
those which his conscience dictates. 
Do you agree or disagree?" 

Eleven managers agreed, 87 dis- 
agreed, and two declined to answer. 

Among the majority who disa- 
greed, one quarter were strong in 
their conviction that acting against 
one's conscience is wrong: 

"It's better to be financially bank- 
rupt th;in to be elhically bankrupt." 

"if this statement is so, we are a 
lost society." 

Several interviewees asked for an 
example of conduct like that de- 
scribed on the card. Each was told 
a true story of a small company 
whose 1 top management acted on the 
belief that staying in business justi- 
fied, temporarily at least, lying to 
customers about merchandise and 
billing a supplier for advertising 
that was never done. Most reac- 
tions were unfavorable: 



"That\s like taking the first pipe- 
ful of opium." 

"Are they still in business?" 

Opposition to solvency as the 
primary responsibility of the busi- 
nessman was emphatic on the part 
of several: 

41 1 disagree. His first respoasi- 
bility is to himself, to keep his 
principles unblemished. That's a 
hell of a lot more important than 
staying solvent" 

"If you agree with that state- 
ment, you make solvency the norm 
of conduct and I see no sense in 
that" 

Profit — art end in itself? 

There is disagreement about the 
primary responsibility and basic 
purpose of a business corporation. 
But there is a consensus that the 
businessman has broader horizons 
than making profits. We asked if 
they agreed or disagreed with this 
statement; 

"The businessman exists for only 
one purpose; To create and deliver 
value satisfactions at a profit to 
himself. If what is offered can be 
sold at a profit, then it is legitimate. 
The spiritual and moral conse- 
quences of the businessman's ac- 
tions are none of his concern/' 

From top to bottom of the corpo- 
rate ladder, 94 per cent of our re- 
spondents said, "We disagree!" As 
one personnel man put it, "This 
man lives in a vacuum, ignoring the 
society that gave him his opportuni- 
ty, his responsibility to make it 
better rather than worse as a result 
of his existence." 

Our respondents also revealed 
that they regard un tempered profit 
maximization as unethical. Five of 



every six managers reacted affirma- 
tively to this statement: 

"For corporation executives to 
act in the interest of shareholders 
alone, and not also in the interest 
of employees and consumers, is un- 
ethical" 

A production manager from Texas 
voiced a viewpoint to which many 
subscribe: "The aim of the corpo- 
ration should not be profit maxi- 
mization but rather a performance 
of excellence." 

The roots of behavior 

How important is ethics to busi- 
nessmen? Probably the best an- 
swer is: No more or less important 
than it is to the average American. 
The main reason for the similarity 
of attitudes is that both the convic- 
tion of the importance of ethical 
behavior and much of the knowl- 
edge about ethics ordinarily are ac- 
quired before a person enters the 
business world. 

After a man begins to work, it 
takes an unusual occurrence to 
change his mind about the relevance 
of ethics, or to prompt him to in- 
crease his knowledge about it. 

The improvement of business 
ethics is a goal with which few 
persons will find fault Our survey 
respondents strongly favored it. 

But basically, though improve- 
ment can be aided and hastened by 
external means like voluntary codes 
of ethics and governmental agen- 
cies, business behavior must be im- 
proved from within, man by man. 
A businessman is a man before he 
is a manager, and the more ethical, 
reasonable and human he is, the 
better man and manager he will be. 

END 
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WHAT'S ESSENTIAL? 



Now that the budget must be trimmed by $6 
billion, the bureaucrats are agonizing over the task. 

Scrutinizing our vast federal budget is no easy 
chore- In fact, if you spent one hour considering 
whether each $1 million in the budget is essential 
or nonessential, it would take you from now until 
the end of 1989. 

When you consider how far afield the spending 
programs have gone, you wonder if Washington 
shouldn't concentrate on such traditional and vital 
functions of government as preserving domestic 
tranquility and keeping money stable. 

While spending so freely on nonessentials, 
Washington seems to have botched the essentials. 
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If you want to tell people that 

your Marlite walls are real Italian marble, 

that's your business. 



You may be tempted to fib a little, 
because Textured Travertine Mar- 
lite looks so authentic. Touch it — 
you can actually feel the texture 
of costly, imported marble. 

If wood paneling is more to your 
taste, consider Textured Wormy 
Chestnut Marlite. This prefinished 
hardboard is a beautiful reproduc- 
tion of a rare, expensive wood. 

While you're planning a new in- 
terior, see all 70 Marlite textures, 
colors and patterns. You'll find at 
least one to do wonders for your 



business image. 

And Marlite makes good busi- 
ness sense, too. It goes up fast 
without interrupting your work. 
Stays like new for years, thanks to 
a baked plastic finish that seals out 
soil — wipes clean with a damp 
cloth. In fact, your maintenance 
savings may pay for the whole job, 

HI Marlite 

plastic-finished paneling 

ANOTHER QUALITY PRODUCT Of MASONITE* RESEARCH 



fr. t> tultmlor literature. nd coupon tor com- 
plete information on Marlite, the beautiful, wash- 
and-wear paneling lor all business interiors. 

Marl tie Division of Masonirc Corporation 
Dept. 870, Dover, Ohio 44622 
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New Van and SuperVan models, with 105.5" and 
123.5" wheelbases> maneuver easily in light corners. 





Ford's all-new Econoline Vans. 

So many better ideas 

they make all others obsolete. 



Moving the engine forward start- 
ed a whole chain of better ideas! 
Loadspace became greater than 
any other van. So did payload (it 
goes as high as 3540 lbs ). Next 
came Twln-i-Beam ride and sta- 
bility! A new V-8! New driver and 
servicing convenience! Your Ford 
Dealer has it: the better idea in 
vans, all-new Econolines! 

New! Twin l Beam Ride. New Econ- 
olines give you the front suspension 
made famous in Ford Pickups. 
Twin-I-Beam suspension has two 
front axles for strength and stabil- 
ity; con springs for easy ride. 




New! Engine moved forward! 23%* 
37% more clear floor area. Biggest 
clear floor area of any van. Nearly 
6 ft wide, over 6V2 ft. long, (Over 
10 ft, long in SuperVan,) 



New! Outside service center. Just 
lift hood to check oil. water, bat- 
tery, voUage regulator, brake mas- 
ter cylinder and more. Everything 
easy to reach. 



New! M Drlver walk-thru." Now en- 
gine location gives driver easy ac- 
cess to rear load area. Engines 
include two economy Sixes and a 
big new 302 CU in . V-8 



FORD ECONOLINE VANS 




has a better idea! 



